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PXCEDITORIAL Ys 


If we would avoid danger we must 
recognize danger. We cannot be 
sure of going right, unless we are careful not to go 
wrong. Old Quarles says, “The way to be safe is 
never to be secure.” Or, as the Apostle Paul puts it; 
“Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” 








Safe, but not Secure 
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TwoWaysof Reciting a phrase or sentence is no 
being Grounded sion of knowing a truth. To be 
“well grounded” is a first essential of good educa- 
tion. The expert master of the upper classes in 
school soon sees the difference between those pupils 
who have been well taught in the primary school and 
those whose primary education has been slighted. 
But there are different ways of being “ grounded.” 
One kind of grounding is that of the tree which stands 
fast to expand, yrow in girth, und reach heavenward ; 


take heed that our pupils are rooted in ideas, in 
thought, in truth. It is so easy to strand them on 
mere words and phrases, and then suppose them 
rooted and grounded to grow and to live! The 
question is not what the pupil recites, but what he 


knows. 
= = 


Saving One's Seif, or Man must either save himself, or 

BeingSaved be saved. If he is to save himself, 
he has to depend upon words and acts that are in 
themselves meritorious. If he is to be saved, his 
words and acts should be such as to evidence his lov- 
ing and grateful confidence in his trusted Saviour. 
Conduct that rests on the‘idea of merit, naturally 


exaggerates its own worth and diminishes its own 


standard. He who is paying for salvation wants to 
pay as little as is necessary, and is prone to over- 
estimate the amount paid. He who trusts ‘a Saviour 
cannot do too much in proof of his gratitude, nor does 
he think that his best doing is as good as it should be. 
Herein is the difference between a religion of works 
and Christianity. Brahmanism, for example, depends 
on good works for salvation, and puts a high value 
on the least of them. In the Institutes of Vishnoo 
(XXIII, 60) it is declared that “scratching the back 
of a cow destroys all guilt, and giving her to eat pro- 
cures exaltation in heaven.” On the other hand, 
the prompting thought of the Bible for the redeemed 
sinner is: “Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men!... And let them offer the sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, and declare his works with singing.” 


—— 


God’s mercies are always more nu- 
merous than we see them. We 
choose to call one thing or another a benefit and 
a blessing because it happens to fit our desires, or, at 
least, our ideas, of what a blessing ought to be. But 
we are too insensible, too shortsighted, to see all the 
stars of God’s goodness in our sky.. Only here and 
there do we perceive a point of light, a larger or a 
lesser sun or planet. But had we finer spiritual 
vision, we should perceive the innumerable points of 
light in what are now to us but the dark interstellar 
spaces. The highly sensitized plate of the astro- 
nomical photographer reveals a countless multitude 
of stars where a field-glass, or even a telescope, fails 
to discover aught but blank space. Says an English 
astronomer: “So far as we have gone at present in 
astronomical photography, we have not yet sounded 
the depths of the stellar universe ; every increase of 
exposure has given a corresponding increase in the 
number of stars, and many eminent authdrities be- 
lieve that, with sufficient exposure, we shall find that 
the whole of the heavens is full of stars, and it will 
be possible to get plates in which the star images will 
be so nymerous and so close together that they 
will overlap, and the plate will appear simply as a 
blaze of light.” So, too, we may say that we have 
not gone so far yet in our spiritual perceptions,—we 
are not yet so spiritually sensitized as to see our sky 
a blaze of light. But each new revelation, each new 
star, or group of stars, us it uppears above our horizon, 


Not Mercies, 
but Mercy 





merely studded. with mercies. 
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It is itself mercy. 


Coming to God as our Friend 


W* ARE accustomed to think of going to God as 
to-a father, in the spirit of a child, to tell him 
of our troubles, and to ask help from him in our needs ; 
and it ordinarily seems to us as if there could be no 
closer or dearer relation than this, between God and 
ourselves. But we have a right to aspire to a yet 
nearer and more intimate relation with God than a 
child, as a child, can have with a father as a father,— 
and that is the relation of friend to friend. The 
highest and most sacred relation in which a man can 
stand,toward God is that of a friend ; and that rela- 
tion, which is open to all of us, is recognized so rarely ! 

It is a crowning glory of the religion of the Bible 
—the one true religion— that it opens the possibility 
of a friendship with God. Other religions, in their 
imperfectness at the best, teach men to fear the gods, 
and even to have a hope of serving the gods; but 
only the religion of the Bible gives the conception of 
God as the friend of those who will lovingly trust 
themselves to him, and as welcoming their friendship, 

In the early history.of the race God tried in yain 
to win men to himself in willing trust ; but they stood 
aloof from him, and would not believe that he was as 
loving as he claimed to be. By and by, in his effort 
to disclose his spirit and purposes to men, he took one 
man out of an idolatrous nation, and, as it were, put 
his arm about him, and drew him to himself, asking 
him if he would let him be his friend. And Abra- 
ham believed God, and yielded himself to God in the 
spirit of a friend ; and that was all that God asked of 
him. So God counted that loving trust of Abraham 
as evidence of Abraham’s friendship, “and he was 
called the Friend of God.” 

Abraham “the friend” thus became the father of 
the faithful, and to this day the dearest children of 
God are those who count God their friend, and who 
are willing to live as friends of God, being, through 
their loving faith in God as their friend, the children 
of faithful Abraham—God’s friend. When Jesus 
Christ came into this world as the manifestation of 
God’s love as a friend, he called to himself those who 
were willing to love and to trust him; and before he 
left them he told them that he counted them his 
friends, and he wanted them to trust him as their 
friend. “Ye are my friends, if ye do the things 
which I command you,” he said. And so, in the Old 
Testament and the New, the highest, closest, and 
most sacred relation between God and God’s dear 
ones is that of friendship. 

What comfort in going to God in prayer as toa 
friend? It is so different from going to him as toa 
sovereign. It is different even from going to him as to 
a father. It is not that God has ceased to be both 


sovereign and father to him who approaches him ; but 
it is that, while sovereign and father, he is above alla 
friend. A subject who realizes that his sovereign is his 
personal friend, approaches his sovereign as a friend 
And when a son hag 
come tu count his iather as Lis best friend, that son 


rather than as a sovereign. 
































































































































merges his thought of his father in the higher and 
holier thought of him as his friend. This trath may 
give us a suggestion of how God.loves to have us 
come to him in prayer, and how we are privileged to 
pray to him, 

In a true friendship, each friend is more interested 
in his friend than in himself. His thought is not of 
what his friendship demands of him, but of what it per- 
mits him to do and to be for his friend. The extremest 
claims of his friendship are counted by him, not tasks, 
but privileges. There is no room for selfishness in its 
fullest exercise. Yet there is a joy in the communion 
and intercourse of friendship. See how this showed 
itself in the dealings of God with Abraham, and in. 
the ways of Abraham with God. 

When God was to execute judgment in the home 
of the kinsman of Abraham, he said, “ Shall I hide 
from Abraham that whichI do?” God’s friendship 
forbade such concealment, and he made known to 
Abraham his purpose concerning Sodom. At once 
Abraham recognized and responded to this proof of 
friendship, and his chief thought was of whether it 
would be well for God’s reputation for him to do as he 
purposed, “ Wilt thou consume the righteous with the 
wicked?” he asked. “That be far from thee: shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” On this basis his 
prayer went up to God repeatedly. He prayed as a 
friend to a friend, freely and trustfully. Of course, 
such praying was welcomed and approved by God. 

Again, when Israel incurred God's judgment by 
idolatry in the wilderness, Moses prayed as a friend 
toa friend. He asked God not to blot out Israel as 
a people, lest God himself should be misjudged among 
the nations. “Wherefore should the Egyptians 
speak, saying, For evil did he bring them forth, to 
slay them in the mountains?” Moses asked that he 
himself might die, instead of the people, and thereby 
God be an avenger of evil without suffering in his 
repute as a covenant-keeping God. “Oh, this people 
have sinned a great sin,” he cried. “ Yet now, if thou 
wilt forgive their sin —; and if not, blot me, I pray 
thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.” This 
prayer God heard and answered, because it was a 
prayer of friendship. And such praying is always 
acceptable to God. 

What a privilege thus to pray to God as to a friend? 
To go to him in loving trust, interested in his cause, 
and sure of his being interested in us and our wel- 
fare ; to tell him of our needs and our trials ; to ask 
his counsel and help, and to commit our case and 
cause.to him with never a doubt or a fear! Such 
praying may be ours. We have no right to come 
short of it. God is the friend of whoever will accept 
his friendship ; and all that he was to Abraham he will 
be to us, if we will but trust him as Abraham trusted. 

“A Friend in sorest need, 
Of kindest word and deed,— 
And, best of all, a Friend 
Whose love flows on and on, and knows no end.” 





There is no royal road to success in 
any line. If one would have knowl- 
edge or wealth or honor, he must work 
for it patiently and persistently. This is as true in the 
Sunday-school field as in any other. Ifa superintendent 
wants system or good order or punctuality or studious- 
ness or spirituality in his Sunday-school, he must pursue 
his aim unremittingly until it is finally reached. There 
is no one method by which it can always and quickly be 
secured. But, as a rule, a superintendent gets what he 
is determined to have, and what he is willing to work 
for until he has it. An Iowa superintendent, who would 
like to have punctuality in his school, asks : 

What means shall be taken to have teachers to attend regu- 
larly, and be at school promptly on time ? 
‘ A superintendent who wants punctuality on the part 
of his teachers must himself be punctual, and he must 
let it be known that he deems punctuality important, 
If a teacher is punctual, he should be commended. If 


How to Secure 
Punctuality 
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he is lacking in punctuality, he should be urged to be 
punctual.- In one case, a superintendent .who deemed 
punctuality a prime qualification in a teacher, was ac- 
customed to provide a substitute for the day for a teacher 
who was not on hand one minute after the hour of begin- 
ning ; and then, if the teacher came in, he was requested 
not to interrupt the substitute. In one way and another, 
and in all ways, a superintendent must strive for what 
he wants until he gets it; but it will never do for him to 
say that he cannot get punctuality on the part of his 
teachers. In any event, he is responsible for securing it; 


and the maia trouble is with him, and not with his teach- 
ers, if he does not get what he deems essential. 


——— 


A charge of cowardice is often in- 
curred by a man’s exposure of him- 
self to danger, when his companions 
escape the charge by being too far from danger to show 
whether they are cowardly or brave. A North Carolina 
clergyman comes to the defense of the apostle Peter 
against the popular idea that he was more cowardly than 
his fellow-apostles ; and his point is well taken, when he 
says: : 

Dr. Schauffler, in his Teaching Hints, speaking of the 
apostle Peter, says: “‘ He was the only one of the apostles to 
say that, though all men should deny Christ, yet would not he 
deny him.” Is not this a mistake? Do not Matthew and 
Mark: both say, after stating that Peter said though all men 
should deny Christ, yet he would not, that “ likewise also said 
all the disciples’? (Matt. 26 : 35; Mark 14:31.) It seems to 
be the common opinion that Peter was the only one of the dis- 
ciples who said he would not forsake or deny Christ, though all 
men should. But is it nota mistake? It seems so to me. Per- 
haps Peter’s affirmation and denial, being given more promi- 
nence than that'of the rest, accounts for the popular mistake. 
If the common opinion, with’ which Dr. Schauffler agrees, is 
correct, upon what ground is itso? Will you be kind enough 
to give some light on the subject in Notes on Open Letters ? 


It certainly appears, from the statements of Matthew 
and Mark, that the other apostles were as positive as 
Peter in promising exceptional fidelity to Jesus; but 
Peter was, as usual, foremost in his outspokenness, and 
therefore he gets most of the blame for his failure. Peter 
was a born leader, and he showed both the strong and the 
weak sides of such a character. It is true that he did deny 
Jesus, as those of the apostles who were not near enough 
to have a voice in the matter did not, But he was readi- 
est to strike a blow for the defense of Jesus (John 18: 
10, 11), and, when the other apostles took flight in order 
to save themselves, Peter followed in sufficient nearness 
to be in special danger, and he wilted and failed under 
the added pressure which none of them felt the force of. 
John was probably very young, and was in special favor 
with some in the high-priest’s household, therefore he 
was in no such apparent peril as Peter. Peter’s fault is 
not to be excused; but he ought to be given the credit 
of greater courage, in daring to go into danger, than the 
others showed in running away at the first alarm. 


Peter's Courage 
and Cowardice 








“Follow Me” 


By James Buckham 


H! tender is the breast 
That beats for you and me, 

That in sweet heaven could not rest, 
But braved dear love’s most bitter test, 

And bled upon the tree. 
And shall I fear to tread 

The path He glorified ? 
Nay! while the cross, though dark and dread, 
Is crowned by halo of his head, 

My Lord shall be my guide! 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Latest Results of Egyptian 


Research 
First Article 


By Professor A. H. Sayce, LL.D., D. C.L. 


OWHERE have excavation and discovery been 
more active during the last half-century than in 

the ancient land of the Pharaohs. The vast halls of the 
museum of Cairo have been filled to overflowing with 
the treasures of the past. Europe and America have 
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sent out explorers to survey and excavate, and the Egyp- 
tian government has anoually devoted large sums of 
money to the excavation and preservation of the monu- 
ments of antiquity, Temples long since buried in the 
sand have been brought to light; the tombs wherein the 
Egyptians once buried their dead have been ransacked, 
and the work of exploration begun by Mariette has been 
ably carried on by Maspero and de Morgan. 

The valley of the Nile is a veritable treasure-house of 
archeology. In Upper Egypt, where rain and frost are 
practically unknown, nothing perishes except by the 
hand of man. The sand covers the monuments of the 
past, and seals them, as it were, hermetically, And these 
monuments are almost innumerable. The Egyptians 
not only built for eternity, they also buried for eternity. 
Every effort was made to preserve forever from decay 
both the body of the dead‘man and the objects that were 
buried with him. Moreover, the history of Egypt car- 
ries us back to an earlier period than the history of any 
other people, even Babylonia as it now seems, because in . 
the damper climate of Babylonia the oldest records of its 
culture are less likely to have been preserved: In 
Egypt, the whole life of the Pharaohs and their subjects 
is displayed monumentally before our eyes, at a time 
when, elsewhere throughout the world, there was the 
thick darkness of barbarism. From the first, too, the 
Egyptians were a reading and a writing people; their 
culture was essentially literary, and the scribe occupied 
among them an honored place. 

Egyptologists have divided the history of Egypt. into 
three great periods, known as the Old Empire, the Middle 
Empire, and the New Empire. The Old Empirecomprises 
the first six dynasties, the Middle Empire reached its 
climax under the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties, the 
New Empire followed the expulsion of the Hyksos for- 
eigners who had held Lower Egypt for more than five hun- 
dred years, and it consisted of the eighteenth and following 
dynasties, Egyptian chronology has still to be reckoned 
by dynasties ratherthan by years. Professor Mahler, by 
the help of astronomy, seems lately to have fixed the 
dates of Thothmes III, the great conqueror of the eigh- 

teenth dynasty, and Ramses II, the famous 


pussy monarch of the nineteenth, the former reign- 

weom|. ing from March 20, B.C. 1508, to February 

14, B, C. 1449, and the latter from B.C, 1347 

q to 1281; but for an earlier epoch all exact 

dating is impossible. All we know is, that 

Cartouch of Egyptian history and civilization are im- 
enes 


mensely old, and that probably a longer 
period had elapsed between Menes, the first. king of 
united Egypt, and Ramses II, than has elapsed between 
Ramses II and our own day. _ 

No dated monuments of the time of Menes and his 
successors of the first dynasty have as yet been discovered, 
though many Egyptologists believe that the Sphinx of 
Gizeh was carved out of the rock before he became king. 
At present the monumental history of Egypt begins with 
the second dynasty. The tomb of a priest.of two mon- 
archs of this dynasty has been found at Saqgéra,. the 
ancient necropolis of Memphis, part of which is in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, while the other part is 
in the Museum of Cairo. Two kings of the third dynasty 
have left their names on the rocks of the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula, where they kept the Beduin in check, and worked 
the mines of copper and malachite. But it is with the 
fourth dynasty that our full knowledge of ancient Egyp- 
tian civilization really begins. This was the age of the 
great pyramids of Gizeh and of the rock-cut tombs that 
lay at their feet. From these and from the third-dynasty 
tombs of Medum have come some of the finest examples 
of early Egyptian art that have as yet been discovered. 

The culture and civilization of the fourth dynasty con- 
tinued to progress throughout the age of the fifth and 
sixth, and monuments of the sixth dynasty are found 
from one end of Egypt tothe other. Then came a period 
of disaster and decline.. The dynasties which followed 
were for the most part short-lived and feeble. Their 
monuments are scanty, and when Egypt dnce more 
emerges into the light of history under the eleventh 
dynasty, we find it divided among a number of great 
feudal lords who treated the nominal authority of the 
Pharaoh with slight respect. The sort of patriarchal 
government exercised by the Old Empire had been re- 
placed by feudalism, 

One of the most interesting discoveries made of late in 
Egypt was in a tomb at Meir, which belonged to an offi- 
cial who lived in the reign of Pepi II of the sixth 
dynasty. Meir lies on the edge of the desert to the 
northwest of Assiut. From the tomb has come not only 
a large painted figure of its occupant, but also a collec- 
tion of small wooden figures representing the trades aud 
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professions of the time. They are all painted, and the 
modeling is so lifelike and excellent that they are quite 
equal to anything of the kind which is made to-day in 
India. One of the figures represents a porter who is 
carrying a large bale of linen on his back, and a trunk of 
the most modern description, with a handle, on one of 
his arms. Another is that of a sweetmeat seller who 
squats in front of his basket of sweetmeats, keeping the 
flies away from it with a whisk. It is difficult to believe 
that the models are of the enormous age to which we 
know that they belong ; they look, indeed, as if they had 
been molded only yesterday. 

But this is one of the most striking characteristics of 
the monuments of the Old Empire, to see which it is 
necessary to gotoCairo. Their freshness and modernness 
are almost startling. In fact, the art of the Old Empire 
is in many respects superior to that of Egypt at any later 
period of her history. The combination of realism and 
idealism which it displays is difficult to match, even in 
the art of Greece; and the hardness of the materials in 
which the artist worked, may well excite our astonish- 
ment. Oneof the most exquisite of existing statues, that 
of Khephren, the builder of the second pyramid of 
Gizeh, is carved out of a stone so hard as to blunt the 
sharpest of modern tools. Indeed, Professor Flinders 
Petrie has shown that some of the blocks used in the 
construction of the great pyramid at Gizeh were cut by 
means of tubular drills fitted, if not with diamond points, 
at all events with a similar material. The invention was 
rediscovered in our own day when the Mont Cénis tun- 
nel was half completed. 

The earliest culture and civilization of Egypt to which 
the monuments bear witness was in fact already perfect. 
It comes before us fully grown. The organization of the 
country was complete, the arts were known and practiced, 
and life, at all events for the rich, was not only com fort- 
able, but luxurious. Egyptian civilization, so far as we 
know at present, has no beginning ; the farther back we go, 
the more perfect and developed we find it to have been. 

Now this is a fact which is very remarkable. The oldest 
monuments testify to acivilization already long established 
and highly advanced ; and yet Upper Egypt is a country 
where, as has been said above, nothing perishes except 
by the hand of man. How is it, then, that no traces have 
been discovered of the steps which led up to the marvel- 
ous civilization of the Old Empire? How is it that we 
nowhere find any evidences even of the primitive pic-* 
tures out of which the elaborate hieroglyphic system of 
writing may have grown? Now and then, it is true, 
objects have been met with which indicate a certain 
degree of barbarism, but they belong to periods subse- 
quent to that of the Old Empire. Sometimes they ex- 
hibit that decline of art which marks national disaster, 
sometimes they are products of the barbarous races who, 
from time to time, overran the valley of the Nile. Though 
we find flint implements and flakes, they are usually 
associated with the pottery and other remains of the 
Roman period. The men who were the contemporaries 
of Khephren and Kheops were already well acquainted 
with the use of metal. 

We cannot emphasize the fact too strongly that Egyp- 
tian civilization is at the very outset full grown. So far 
as the monumental testimony is concerned, it has neither 
childhood nor youth. Every fresh discovery brings out 
the fact into clearer relief. Only a year ago Mr. de 
Morgan discovered a fully developed lotiform column in 
a tomb of the fifth dynasty at Abusir, thus proving that 
an architectural device, which had hitherto been sup- 
posed to have been an invention of the eighteenth 
dynasty, really went back to the age of the Old Empire. 
The discovery is but an illustration of what other discov- 
eries have already taught us. The monumental history 
of Egypt gives no countenance to the fashionable theories 
of to-day which derive civilized man, by a slow process 
of evolution, out of a brute-like ancestor. On the con- 
trary, its testimony points in an opposite direction: the 
history of Egypt, so far as excavation has made it known 
to us, is a history, not of evolution and progress, but of 
retrogression and decay. 

Dahabiyeh Istar, El-Fachn, Egypt. 
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Comfort Amid Temptation 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


T HAS many a time seemed to me as though this 
Scripture were a very garden of comfort amid temp- 
tation: “‘ There hath no temptation taken you but such as 
is common to man: but God is faithiul, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will 
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with the temptation also make a way to enable that ye 
may be able to bear it.” 

Did you ever notice, my friend, that the gates into this 
garden of comfort were gates of warning? ‘“ Wherefore, 
let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
This immediately precedes. I think we ought to keep 
vision on these gates of warning. There is no comfort 
amid temptation for a foolish and foolhardy self-confi- 
dence. No man is too strong to face. The self-confident 
man, how strong soever he may think himself, is the 
likeliest to fall. The man vigilant toward his own weak- 
ness, and so self-distrustful that he keeps heart-hold 
upon a higher power, is the one likeliest not to fall. 

But, passing these gates of warning, I think the Scrip- 
ture into which they open a very garden of comfort amid 
assaulting temptations of every sort. 

Will you, for a moment, enter this garden of comfort 
with me? I want to point out for your plucking but a 
single flower of comfort, growing luxuriantly here among 
beautiful and fragrant ranks of flowers. 

This is the flower of comfort, blooming amid this gar- 
den of it, and planted alongside of all its other flowers, 
perhaps implied rather than expressed, but nevertheless 
very evidently there, this—to be tempted is not to sin; 
though you are tempted, you are not therefore sinful. 

There are two significances the word “ temptation” 
carries in our Bibles. While the great Brooklyn bridge 
was building, I was living in that city, and used to get 
delight in clambering over the rising structure. The 
chief engineer of the bridge was very kind to me; and 
one day, while we were together climbing about the 
bridge, he took me to a peculiar sort of a machine. It 
was composed of great wheels, moving a cylinder set 
over against some other great wheels moving another 
cylinder, each opposing cylinder possessing, if I remem- 
ber rightly, mighty iron teeth or claws, able to seize and 
hold wire steadily and remorselessly. Coils of the wires 
which were to go to form the huge cables of the bridge, 
were being unwound and grasped by these iron teeth or 
claws. Then the great wheels were set going, so that 
they revolved in ways opposite to each other, and thus a 
tense and tremendous strain was brought to bear upon 
the wire to see whether it were strong enough and honest 
enough for the high place and dignity of share in the 
majestic cables whence the roadway was to hang. - 

That was temptation in the senseof trial. An old and 
almost obsolete word tells its meaning more exactly— 
“ tentation.” 

Such sort of temptation often comes from God.. Fre- 
quently he directly sends it. Take a specimen or two 
from the old Scripture: “And it came to pass after 
these things, that God did tempt Abraham.” God put 
him to trial. God subjected him to tentation. Takea 
specimen from the newer Scripture. There our Lord 
and the disciples were with the hungry multitude con- 
fronting them on the grassy plain of El-Batiah: ‘“ When 
Jesus then lifted up his eyes, and saw a great company come 
unto him, he saith unto Philip, Whence shall we buy 
bread, that these may eat? And this he said to prove 
him, for he himself knew what he would do.” That word 
“ prove” holds precisely this significance of testing, try- 
ing, of tentation. 

But there is another meaning temptation carries in 
our Bibles. While I was with the chief engineer of the 


Brooklyn bridge that day, he told me about a lot of wire 


they had just then been obliged to discard and refuse 
because it could not meet the appointed test of strain. 
A contractor furnishing the wire had sent a lot having 
insufficient honesty and toughness. Of course, this sort 
was cheaper, and the difference in price would go into 
the man’s pocket. Do you not see that this man, fur- 
nishing such wire, was subjected to another sort of temp- 
tation? Here was an instance of direct solicitation to 
evil, and the man, for the sake of the poor pelf, had 
sadly yielded to it. ‘ 

In this last sense of direct solicitation to evil, God 
never tempts any man. The Devil does, however, and, 
as wel],a man’s own evil passions. Notice what the 
Apostle James tells us: “ Let no man say when he is 
tempted ”’—that is, in this last and evil meaning of 
temptation—“ I am tempted of God: for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man: but every 
man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
and enticed.” 

The first sort of temptation—that is, tentation, trial— 
God often sends. The second sort of temptation—that 
is, solicitation to evil—God only permits, but he does 
permit it. This last sort our Lord knew, felt, vanquished, 
as well as the first sort. Satan came to him in the wil- 
derness, as well as at other times. He was tempted in 
all points like as we are, yet without sia, 











But now, my friend, neither because we are tried, nor 
because we are distinctly solicited to evil, does it follow 
that we are necessarily and specifically sinful. Here are 
some wise words, and true ones, too: “To be tempted is 
not to sin.” Weneed toremember this. Some sensitive 
natures conclude that they must be very sinful because 
they are so much tempted; whereas multiplicity of 
temptation is often rather an evidence of faithfulness 
and integrity. The strongest attacks are made upon the 
strongest forts. Satan does not waste his ammunition. 
He would not be so earnestly seeking to capture us if we 
were already completely his captives. Repeated temp- 
tation argues the existence of resistance. Sin is consent 
to the temptation. When there is no acquiescence there 
isnosin. The greatly tempted Christ was the perfectly 
sinless Christ. That is a wise and witty thing which 
somebody has said: “Of all escences, the Devil likes 
acqui-escence best.” As long as you refuse to yield him 
that escence, you have defeated him—you have not 
sinned, 

“It is one thing to be tempted, Eschylus, 
It is another thing to fall,” 


So when, against your volition, evil thoughts come 
thronging round you like pestering flies in summer; or 
when you are strangely conscious of the tides of passion 
rushing against your will, and perhaps almost taking it 
off its feet, but which your will withstands; or when 
peculiar and iterated trials seem to set themselves at 
straining your endurance, do not therefore think your- 
self either to have sinned, or to be, in a despairing way, 
sinful. To be tempted is not to sin, it is only to be 
tempted. And it is common to man; and the faithful 
God will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are 
able, and somehow he will send either enabling or escape, 
You see, in the above enumeration, how many flowers of 
comfort grow in this garden of comfort amid temptation, 
But just now I instance this one flower, upspringing 
with them all,—to be tempted is not to sin, 

I well remember what a bloom of comfort this was to 
me when I first clearly saw this flower, and plucked it 
for my own using, and inhaled its refreshing fragrance,— 
to be tempted, either in the sense of trial or in the sense 
of solicitation to evil, is not necessarily to sin, is not a 
special symptom of special sinfulness. Have courage, 
then, and high hope. Only do not fail to see the gates 
of warning which open into this garden of comfort. Do 
not be self-confident. Be self-distrustful, with your 
confidence steadily grappling God. And not only this 
one flower I have been pointing out for your plucking, 
but all the other flowers growing in this garden of com- 
fort amid temptation shall bloom for you and invigorate 
you. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Church of Christ in Labrador 
By the Rev. Frederic E. J. Lloyd 


LITTLE more than a century ago there was not a 
single representative of the Church of Christ all 
along the rugged and forBidding coast of Labrador. To- 
day there is not, so far as we know, a single heathen 
there. This is not to be wondered at, if we have regard 
to the courage and faith of those who have gone to that 
inhospitable region to witness for the Master; but if we 
think only of the hardships and privations that are of 
necessity incident to the life of the missionary on the 
peninsula of Labrador, it is a truly wonderful fact, and 
one for which we cannot adequately express thankful- 
ness to Almighty God and his earnest and devoted 
workers. 

The Christian bodies chiefly (in fact, I think, ex- 
clusively) to which this glorious achievement is due, are 
the Roman Catholic, the Moravian, and the Episcopal, 
especially the two first mentioned. If, further, we may 
make a comparison between these two bodies, we must 
place the Moravian Christian workers at the head; for 
their work in Labrador has been wonderful from its ear- 
liest beginnings. 

The Moravians have devoted their time and labors 
almost entirely to the Eskimos for more than a century. 
And to-day the visitor to the Moravian mission stations 
on the coast would be met with a series of surprises of 
whose existence he would never dream, even in connec- 
tion with a country so comparatively near to civilization 
as Labrador. There are four principal mission stations, 
—Hebron, Okkak, Nain, and Hopedale. At each of 
these stations there is a church, workshops for native 
artificers, a missionary’s residence, and stores. The na- 
tives have beea industriously trained into regular habits 













































































of labor and life, and almost entirely reclaimed from the 
irregularities of a nomadic existence. They have shown 
considerable ability in acquiring knowledge, and the 
grace of God has found ready acceptance within their 
hearta, Many striking conversions have taken place, 
and they have all been brought under the saving influ- 
ence of the gospel of Christ. We know of no annals 
relating to the mission field that exceed in interest and 
value those of the life and labors of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries along the coast of Labrador. 

The Moravian religious service is very simple, as befits 
the rude people among whom they live; but it is, at the 
same time, very hearty and bright, and accompanied by 
a good deal of music. The organist of each church is an 
Eskimo, and the skill of the native musician would do 
¢redit to many church organists of more civilized locali- 
ties. The singing is remarkably sweet and inspiring, and 
the Eskimo voice is very pure and good. 

The Montagnais tribe of Indians, found on the shores 
of Labrador, have been entirely cared for by the mis- 
sionaries of the Roman Church, Though no missionary 
is resident among them, yet a clergyman of this faith 
visita the Montagnais Indians once a year, during the 
summer, and usually remains for a month or two, In 
that time he visits the various families belonging to the 
tribe, baptizes them, marries them, and buries the dead. 
It does not matter when he dies, but the body of the 
Montagnais Indian is always kept for burial by the mis- 
sionary. On one occasion, when traveling on the coast, 
I fell in with a tribe of Montagnais, and was surprised to 
find among their movables the dead body of a woman 
which was being preserved for burial in the following 
summer, It was wrapped round with heavy canvas 
outside, the inner covering being the bark of the birch- 
tree. Another time I came to an Indian camp, at set of 
sun, on a winter’s day, and as I drew near I heard some 
of the sweetest singing I ever heard, I approached the 
entrance to the largest of the numerous wigwams, whence 
the music seemed to come, and there I saw a picture 
that I shall never forget. Around the camp-fire sat a 
group of young men, attired picturesquely, singing with 
great earnestness and devotion. Their eyes were closed, 
and their hands clasped as if in prayer. There was no 
light other than that of the embers in the midst of the 
wigwam, but it enabled me to see the features of the 
youths, and to distinguish the beauty of their white teeth, 
After the singing was over, I remained in the wigwam 
for a considerable time, and was deeply interested in the 
people I met. I should have said that this -was ona 
Sunday night, and the Montagnais throughout the camp 
were singing their vesper service. 

The Episcopal Church has three settled missionaries 
in Labrador who minister chiefly to the white settlers. 
I was once resident there, and, although sent to preach 
the gospel to the white people in their exile, I was 
often sought for by the Eskimos and Montagnais to per- 
form somé religious duty for them, and this I was al- 
ways glad to do. The white settlers are exclusively 
fishermen, and many of them only remain the summer 
months on the coast; others are there all through the 
year, and they need the presence of a minister among them. 

During the past few years the Methodists have done a 
good work in Labrador among their own people, and I 
have heard that a Methodist missionary always visits the 
coast during the fishing season, which lasts from June to 
August, and holds services there. But there is no resi- 
dent missionary of this body at yet. 


Bloomington, Ill. 
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Perspective 
By Elizabeth P. Allan 


UCH grave and earnest tones of remonstrance reached 
my ear, as I approached my friend’s room, that I 
hesitated about intruding. I found her winsome young 
daughter with her, and the mother had evidently been 
rebuking her, for the girl’s face was flushed, and there 
were tears in her eyes. 

“Come in,” said my friend. “I have finished what I 
Was saying to Jenny, and I hope she will remember my 
wishes.” 

“ Ah, these children,—these children!” thought I to 
myself. “How wayward they are, even gentle things 
like Jenny, and how tremendous are a parent's responsi- 
bilities!” 

. “T have just been telling her,” continued my friend, 
“that she must not wear ber evening gloves when she 
goes shopping in the morning. In the first place, it is 
not genteel ; and, in the second place, it is extravagant.” 
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Her évening gloves! And yet, I assure you, her tone 
and expression, and the impression made on the child, 
would have befitted a serious wrong-doing,—one that had 
issues in time and eternity. 

And now that she had used up these resources of supe- 
rior wisdom, parental authority, solemn warning, and 
affectionate influence, on the evening gloves, what—oh! 
what would she do if she found her young daughter 
making mistakes that involved risks infinitely greater ? 
Could she do more than repeat this scene? And would 
not the young judgment instantly set it down as about 
as grave a matter as wearing evening gloves in the 
morning? 

Perhaps the sharp pang that I felt, and that kept the 
little incident from seeming ridiculous, came from ite 
likeness to my own ways. Perhaps it may give you the 
same twinge. - 

Do we not reprove our children for annoying faults 
with a vehemence out of all proportion to their relative 
importance ? 

If we show instant vexation at rude noises from our 
boys, and at careless treatment of clothes by our girls, 
and then are slow to watch for or correct their failures 
in higher duties, what effect does it have on these young 
lives given us tomakeand mold? Simply this: it drags 
the unimportant and material things of life into the fore- 
ground; it relegates to the dim background the soul 
things, the precious loftiness and spiritual realities of 
life. It ruins the perspective. 

Shall we not guard ourselves each morning, before we 
leave our rooms, against this careless handling of our 
children? For the temptations tc it meet us on the 
threshold of each new day. 

I said guard ourselves; but alas for us, and alas for 
our children, if we have no higher security against mis- 
takes than that; nay, here is our hope: 

“ Being perplexed, I say—Lord, make it right 
Night is as day to thee, darkness as light. 
I am afraid to touch 
Things that involve so much. 
My trembling band may shake, 
My skilless hand may break : 
Thine can make no mistake,” 


Lexington, Va. 
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A Mutual Abuse Society 
By John Grumbler 


“7 F A man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 

is a liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” (1 John 4; 20.) 

I wish that the above text could be painted on the 
wall back of the desk in every church in the world, and 
that every minister of Christ would be required to preach 
at least one sermon every year from that text. I want 
to talk plainly to the Christians who read The Sunday 
School Times, and as some of the members of my own 
church will read my words I 4m going to use a nom de 
plume, and then those to whom the lesson applies will 
think it is their own pastor who is scolding them. 

What is there about music that makes singers quarrel ? 
What is there about the religion of Jesus of Bethlehem 
that makes church-members fight? 

I have one lady in my church who is a born leader. 
She is past middle life, plain in feature, and poor; but 
whatever she takes hold of is a success, and whatever she 
don’t take hold of fails. She is somewhat imperative, 
and don’t like me very well, but I would rather have 
her for picnic, sociable, exhibition, etc., tnan all the rest 
put together. Well, every lady in the church, with half 
a dozen exceptions, is almost at open war with her. 
They want her to leave the church, etc. They could 
not run their part of the church work three months with- 
out her. Why cannot they see that she is a Christian in 
the devoted work she does, even if her tongue is a little 
sharp? 

Next, I do not think any three ladies in my church 
ever meet without saying mean things about one or 
more of the other members of the church or congregation. 
* Mrs. Z.,” so they say, “ don’t live happily with Mr. Z.” 
“Mrs. X. ought to come to church oftener, she lives 
nearer than I do, and don’t have so much to do.” “I 
should think Mrs. Y. would give more than five dollars 
per year to the church, she has more than I have.” “I 
should think Miss U. would find better employment than 
to be so thick with Mrs. V. If my house looked like Mrs. 
V’s., Miss U. would not come into it.” “I wonder if 


Mary W. is not going to get a new wrap this winter, that 
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loéks too bad for anything,” etc.’ I*have heard every 
one of these remarks within two weeks, except the names 
are changed. I preach against it in a more or’ less 
marked manner at-least every month, but does any one 
of these ‘people ever take a word to herself? No! They 
each say, “ He hit Mrs. Q. a good one this morning, her 
tongue is too sharp for anything. I hope she understood 
whom he-meant.” And that is the way the ladies go on. 
I have remonstrated personally with some of them. 
Thus: “I have been thinking the ladies would do better 
work for the church if they would talk less about each 
other.” And every time the answer comes, “ Yes, I 
thought of that last Sunday when you were speaking of 
it, There are a lot of ladies in the church who ought to 
remember it.” Now I have just one comment to make. 
I do not believe any one who talks about her neiglibors, 
as almost every lady in my church does, loves her brother 
or sister in the church. 

Now for the men. They don’t say the mean things 
the ladies do... No! they act them. I think the mem- 
bers of my church would rather, with two exceptions, 
trade with some one who is not a church-member than 
one who is. Mr. X. is road-master. Mr. Y. says he 
spent nine-tenths of the town money on his own road. 
Mr. Z. has some’ fine stock. Is there a man in our 
church who will deny that they are anything but un- 
usually good nubs? Mr. V. draws a. twenty-five dollar 
pension, and every man in the:church knows: that he 
never smelt powder except at a Fourth-of-July celebra- 
tion, and also thinks he ought to pay most of that pension 
to the support of the church, etc.. Now to each and 
every one-of The Sunday Schoo! Times readers I want 
to say, that, unless you stop this way of talking of your 
church brethren, I think Matthew 7: 28 will fit your case 
exactly. , 

If church-members cannot live in peace and harmony 
with each other, always with a word of excuse for a fault, 
and a hundred words of praise fora good deed, a good 
quality, I don’t believe they will ever be fit for com- 
panionship with our risen Lord. ‘Now you who read 
this don’t think it means some one else. It means you. 
A little less theoretical Christianity; and a great deal 
more practical Christianity. A little less talk, and a 
great deal more love. 


A Suggestion in Sunday-School 
Organization 
By George W. Pease 


EFORE we can erect a building which shall be 
adapted to the purpose in mind, we must have a 
plan; before we can havea plan on paper we must have it 
in mind ; before the plan takes definite shape in our mind 
we give ourself to the study of buildings erected for similar 
purposes, noting wherein they prove well or ill adapted 
for the end in view. Our mental plan is thus made from 
the ideas received from others, changed, it may be, to fit 
them more closely to our circumstances, together with 
our own ideas which we had previous to such study. Soin 
our Sunday-school we desire to have such an organization 
as shall best lend itself to the accomplishing of the great- 
est good in the community in which it may be placed. 
But before we can rear the structure—the Sunday-school 
organization—we must have a definite plan in mind by 
which to work ; and before we decide upon this plan it 
is wise to study other schools, to weigh the ideas of other 
workers, and, taking from each those things which seem 
best adapted to our use, weave them, together with our 
own ideas, into “our plan.” 

The following plan for the organization of a school ‘of 
five hundred or more members has been found helpful to 
several superintendents, and is here given in the hope 
that it may prove suggestive to a larger number, some of 
whom may be contemplating the reorganization of their 
schools this year. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENTS 
1. Primarny—Age under eight years. 
(1) Classes. 
(a) Kindergavten—all under five years. 
(b) Primary—from five to seven years. 
(e) Advanced or Promotion Class— between seven and 
eight years. 
(2) Supplemental work. 
(a) The Lord’s Prayer. 
(b) The Ten Commandments. (Shortened, but not changed 
in the wording.) 
(c) The Beatitudes, 
(d) Suitable psalm or psalms. 
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2. Jontor—Age from eight to twelve years. 
(1) Grades. 
(a) Grade 1—from eight to nine years. 
(b) Grade 2—from nine to ten years. 
(c) Grade 3—from ten to eleven years. 
(d) Grade 4—from eleven to twelve years. 
(2) Supplemental work. 
(a) Grade 1—Books of the Bible. 
(b) Grade 2—Old Testament history and geography. 
(c) Grade 3—New Testament history and geography. 
(d) Grade 4—Church hymns, some psalms, 1 Corinthians 13, 
and part of catechism. 
‘ INTERMEDIATE—Age from twelve to sixteen years. 
(1) Grades—four, as in Junior Department. 
(2) Supplemental work. 
(a) Grades 1, 2—Old Testament biography and catechism. 
(b) Grades 3, 4—New Testament biography and catechism. 
4, SENIQR.—Age from sixteen to nineteen years. 
(1) Classes. 
(a) Junior—from sixteen to seventeen years. 
(b) Middle—from seventeen to eighteen years. 
(c) Senior—from eighteen to nineteen years. 
(2) Supplemental werk. 
(a) Junior Class— Church history, including apostolic, 
general, and denominational history. 
(b) Middle Class—Christian evidences. 
(c) Senior Class—Fundamental doctrines. 
5. ADULT.—Age from nineteen years up. 
(1) Classes. 
(a) Young Men’s Class. 
(b) Young Women’s Class. 
(c) Men’s Bible Class. ‘ 
(d) Women’s Bible Class. 
(e) Congregational Class, 
(f) Any special classes, 
(2) Supplemental work. 
(a) Old and New Testament introduction and analysis. 
. NoRMAL.—Good teacher material. 
(1) Divisions. 
(a) Junior Normal Class. 
(b) Senior Normal Class. 
(c) Reserve or Substitute Teachers’ Class. 
(d) The Teachers’-Meeting. 
(2) Supplemental work. 
(a) Special readings selected by the class leaders, or by the 
Normal Department superintendent. 
. HomE DEPARTMENT. 
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OFFICERS 


. THE PastorR.—Advisory head. 
. THE SUPERINTENDENT.—The executive head. 


owe 


lowing: 
(1) The seven department superintendents. 
(2) The superintendent’s immediate assistants. 
(3) The secretary, treasurer, librarian, and other school 
officers. 
. SECRETARY, TREASURER, LIBRARIAN, AUDITOR, MUSICAL 
DIRECTOR, and HIsTORIAN. 


as 


COMMITTEES 
. BOARD OF MANAGERS, consisting of the following : 
(1) Pastor—as chairman. / 
(2) Superintendent and his cabinet. 
(3) A representation appointed by the teachers. 
SuB-COMMITTEES of the board of managers. 
(1) Executive Committee, consisting of the superintendent 
and his cabinet. 
(2) Finance Committee, three or more members. 
(3) Instruction Committee, five or more members, the pastor 
and superintendent being two. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES, appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 
(1) Reception. 
(2) Social. 
(3) Missionary. 
(4) Temperance. 
(5) Special Days. 
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PROMOTION 

THE Day.—Annual, near the beginning of the year. One day 

for the entire school. 

THE EXAMINATIONS.—From the Primary Department, oral ; 
from all other departments, written. No promotions from 
the Adult Department. 

THE TEACHERS.—Advance with grades and classes, but do not 
leave the departments in which they teach. 

THE NORMAL GRADUATES.—Join the Reserve Class, or teach. 


A word or two, in closing, in explanation of some of 
the ideas expressed. The age of the scholars will have 
to be the basis of our grading, but it is not the idea of 
the writer to grade as strictly, as the foregoing plan 
seems toindicate. The superintendent must use his judg- 
ment in the placing of scholars, simply holding to the 
general principle that the members of the Junior De- 
partment, for example, range in age from eight to twelve 
years, although some in that department may be above 
or below that age limit. This would also be true as re- 
gards classes and grades. 

The name of the mavaginy committee will be different 


all 
. THE SUPERINTENDENT'S CABINET, consisting of the fol- 
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in different denominations. Inthe Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the “ Official Board ” has in charge all affairs of 
church and Sunday-school; in the Presbyterian Church, 
it is the “Session” which lras the authoritative voice, 
even though it does not appear actively as a body in 
the management of details. In these churches, the detail 
work in connection with the Sunday-school might be 
placed in the hands of an executive committee, as given 
in the above outline (see Committees, 2(1)). In churches 
of the congregational polity, the board of managers might 
be as given in the above plan. This board, consisting of 
perhaps fifteen members, would plan the work of the 
school, leaving the details of their plans to be carried 
out by the executive committee. 


Springfield, Mass. 





Peter and the Wind 


By Sydney Dayre 


T’S so dreadfully cold and stormy, and the pail’s so 
heavy!” 

Peter had to go every morning to carry milk to some 
of the neighbors. He did not mind it in summer time, 
when the mornings were warm and the trees full of bird 
music, or in the fall, when the air was crisp, and he 
could watch from day to day to see if ice was forming on 
the little puddles,—if it was, he knew that skating was 
not far off; but he did not like it in the winter morn- 
ings. The keen wind cut his cheek, and Jack Frost 
got hold of his hands with a cruel pinch. 

“T wish folks didn’t want their milk on cold morn- 
ings.” 

But they did, and Peter, although a little given to 
grumbling, was not the boy to disappoint those who 
were depending on him. He struck bravely out on his 
walk. The farthest place he had to go to was nearly 
half a mile. 

“It’s a lot worse than just cold,” he said, before he 
had taken more than a dozen steps. 

It wasindeed. The raw wind seemed to have gotona 
rampage. Instead of coming from one side, in a fair, 
well-behaved manner, so that you could pull your cap 
down and get a little the start of it, it seemed really to 
come from all sides at once. It went at him with a rush 
as he rounded the wing of the house, nearly knocking 
him down. It gave him a slap on his head as he turned 
one way, and whisked away his breath as he turned the 
other. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Peter. ‘I don’t more’n half 
believe folks’ll expect to get their milk such a morning 
as this. It’s too eyerlastin’ bad to be out.” 

But he trudged on, finding that the wind could do 
even worse. With its next gust came a splash of rain, 
driving into his eyes before he could pull the visor of his 
cap down. He was half blinded as he staggered up to 
Mrs. Bland’s, and got himself inside the shed door. 

“Come in!” she said, opening the door without wait- 
ing for him to knock. “ Give me your pail. Well, this 
is a pretty heavy pail for such a small boy to carry.” 

“Oh, no’m!” said Peter with a smile. 

He had just that moment been thinking that very 
thing, with about nalfa tear near his eye as he thought 
it, but the word of kindly sympathy drove the thought 
far away. 

It was a longer pull to the next place. In spite of the 
quart taken out, the pail seemed to grow heavier and 
heavier as his fingers grew more and more numb. It was 
freezing a little, and he slipped and stumbled. 

And that back kitchen door at Mrs. Peet’s never 
would open easily. Whether it stuck harder than usual 
this morning, or whether it was because Peter’s fingers 
were so cold, nobody could say, but something very 
like a sob—well, nearly—escaped the small man as the 
door was suddenly opened by a hand on the other side, 
nearly throwing Peter down. 

“You here such a morning? Well, now, you are a 
brave little chap. I was’most afraid you wouldn’t come. 
Come in, come in, and get warm. Joe, let Peter come 
closer to the fire. Sit down, Peter. You must be fairly 
done out.” 

“Oh, no!” said Peter. 

But how glad- he was of the warmth and the cheery 
words! Everytbing in that kitchen was warm aud 
bright, and there was such a good swell, 
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“I’m making doughnuts, Peter,” went on Mrs. Peet, 
“ Eat a couple, as you sit.” 

“ And give hima cup of coffee,” said Mr. Peet. “A 
boy needs something warming such a day as this.” 

Peter ate the doughnuts and drank the coffee, and 
then hurried on. 

By this time that wind had thought out some new 
variations in the way of mean treatment of wayfarers. . 

Peter struck into a narrow lane leading up to Widow 
Crane’s, and that wind flung into his face such a handful 
of hail that he was glad to take a race with it to her back 
door. And as he stood there waiting for some one to 
answer his knock, the hail pelted him unmercifully. 

“Come in!” called a voice, 

Peter had to rub and blow on his red, smarting fingers 
before he could ‘obey. Mrs, Crane sat before the fire 
with a small child on her lap. 

“TI couldn’t get up very well to let you in, Peter,” she 
said. ‘ Johnny’s sick, and I haven’t a soul to help me. 
I’m thankful enough to see you, for it’s such a dreadful 
morning I was afraid you wouldn’t come. And Johnny’s 
been fretting for his milk. Reach that pan on theshelf, 
and pour it out, Peter.” 

The fire was such a poor one that Peter thought it 
would be no good to try to warm his hands; so he did 
the best he could with them cold. 

“T wantsome milk,” whimpered Johnny, reaching out 
a thin hand toward it. 

“You can’t have it cold, Johnny,” said his mother, 
** Will you lie down while I make a better fire?” 

But Johnny whined, and shook his head. 

“T’ll do it,” said Peter. 

He ran into the shed, found a hatchet, and split up a 
bit of board. He piled the fragments into the stove, 
and, as they set up a cheery roar, poured some of the 
milk into a tin cup, and put it to warm. Five minutes 
later Johnny was drinking it with great satisfaction, 

“ You’re a real comfort and blessing, Peter,” said Mrs, 
Crane as he went out the door. 

He had not had anything very comforting, yet his 
heart felt warm as he trudged farther. 

The hail and sleet did their very best to discourage him, 
but nothing could take away from him the joy in having 
been a comfort to Johnny and his mother in their distress. 

How that wind did go on, to be sure! Any one to see 
it would have imagined that its sole aim and object in 
life was to buffet and hustle and bring to utter confusion 
a small boy and his milk-pail. 

He knew he should have no chance of warming him- 
self at the next place. It was where old Mr. Gridley 
lived, who kept house for himself. Peter was always 
expected to leave the milk in a little entry, and he nes 
ever saw’ Mr, Gridley. 

A poor little half-starved kitten sat outside the door, 
mewing piteoysly as she rubbed herself against Petér’s 
legs. 

“Poor Pussy! I'll let you in,” said Peter. “ It'll be 
warmer there than outside,—for all it ain’t very warm.” 

As he was pouring the milk into a pitcher set ready for 
it on a shelf, a thought struck him, 

“T don’t believe it would be any harm,—she’s so 
hungry, and socold, Mother always gives good measure, 
and more.” 

Beside the pitcher stood a broken-handled cup. Peter 
set it on the floor, and poured into it a little of the milk. 
Puss was lapping it as he hurried away. 

Whiz-z-z-z! The wind just now seemed intenton a fight 
with everything within its reach as Peter again got out. 
But he did not mind it at all, and started on a run, swing- 
ing his empty pail, and shouting a “ dare” to do it. 

“Come on, now! Do your meanest. I’ll soon be 
home!” 

“*Most frozen?” asked mother, as he hurried to the 
fire. “ Poor hands! Mother must knit him a new pair 
of mittens,” 

“‘It’s the worst morning we’ve had this winter,” said 
father. “ You must have found it pretty tough, Peter.” 

“ Not so very,” said Peter, rubbing his hands. 

“‘ Mother,” he said, after he had given an account of 
his round, “don’t you think things even up as you go 
"long? I mean, don’t you think the coffee, and the 
doughnuts, and the getting nice and warm, and warming 
the milk for Johnny, and giving some to kitty, and folks 
speakin’ kind and nice to you, evens up on the wind and 
the sleet and the cold and the heavy pail?” 

“Yes,” said mother, as she brought a turn of buck- 
wheat cakes to Peter. “I think things in the world 
mostly do. The trouble is, folks keep too much on the 
lookout for the wind and the cold, and don’t think enough 
of the good words and the warming.” 


Medford, Wis. 






































































































































LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1895 








1, January 6.—John the Baptist Beheaded -Mark 6 : 17-29 
2. January 13,—Feeding the Five Th a Mark 6 : 3-44 
3. January 20,—Christ the Bread of Life. Jobn 6 : 25-36 





4. January 27,—The Great Confession. ...............:-:ceccseeeeeeeee 
6. February 3.—The Transfiguration........................«. 
6. February 10.—Christ and the Children.......... ........ce0s000e- 








7. February 17.—The Good Samaritan..........Luke 10 : 25-37 
8, February 24.—Christ and the Man Born Blind...................John 9: 1-11 
9. March 3.—The Raising of Lazarus. Jolin 11 : 30-45 
10. March 10.—The Rich Young Ruler. Mark 10 : 17-27 





11, March 17.—Zaccheus the Publican...............ccccscccessesecenseee Luke 19 ; 1-10 
12. March &,—Purity of Life....... Rom, 13 : #14 


13. March 31.—Review. 
CSA 


Outline Inductive Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Savesenuce 
a 


Study 34.—A Visit to Jerusalem at 


the Feast of Dedication 


I, Review. 

What impelled Jesus toward Jerusalem after the close of 
the Galilean ministry? What route did he choose? Why 
did he send out the Seventy? How did their success affect 
Jesus? Recall his extraordinary claim, his congratulation 
of his disciples, and his invitation td the heavy laden, remem- 
bering that he at this time was conscious that he must die at 
Jerusalem. In his answer to the lawyer's question, what 
mark did Jesus give for the discovery of one’s neighbor? 

IL. Tue Bistican Mareriat.—Luke 10 : 38-42; John 9: 
1 to 10; 42. 

1. The Visit to Mury and Martha (Luke 10 : 38-42).. John 
11; 1-3 tells that this home was in Bethany, near Jerusalem; 
that the sisters had also a brother Lazarus, who was a dear 
friend of Jesus. On his last approach to Jerusalem, Jesus 
rested with these friends (John 12: 1), and apparently made 
their house his home during the last week (Matt. 21 : 17; 
Mark 11 : 11, 19; Luke 21: 37). Note that the house was 
Martha’s (Luke 10 : 38); that Mary,. presomably having 
helped her to welcome Jesus, “also” sat aftetward, as\a 
learner, at his feet. As Jesus seemed no stranger in the 
home, we judge that he had been its guest on earlier visits to 
Jerusalem. Mark the bustling housewife in Martha’s com- 
plaint; the gentleness of Jesus’ reply, which, nevertheless, 
showed the superiority of spiritual matters to all else, and so 
approved of Mary's choice to be a learner, Consider the ex- 
quisite beauty of this glimpse of every-day home life, with 
Jesus as guest. « 

2. The Care of the Man Born Blind (John 9). The place 

is Jerusalem (comp. 10: 22 and 9: 7), the time, a sabbath 
(9:14). Mark the beggar’s case, the effort of the disciples 
to account for it (v. 2, comp. Edersheim, II, 178), Jesus’ true 
interpretation of suffering (v. 3). Consider the prompt ac- 
ceptance by Jesus of this opportunity to work the works of 
God, his method in this cure, and its result... Note the per- 
plexity of the blind man’s neighbors, and his response. Mark 
the reason for the interest of the Pharisees (v. 14), the blind 
man’s testimony, the division among his questioners, their 
cross-examination of the man’s parents, and later, again, of 
the man himself, his perception of their hypocrisy, and their 
contemptuous dismissal of his unanswerable argument. Note 
the sympathy of Jesus, and his effort to lead on the man’s 
faith (read the margin of Rev. Ver. in v. 35), the man’s ig- 
norance, his prompt acceptance of the new teaching. He 
already was loyal to Jesus (see vs. 17, 31, 33). Consider the 
double sense in which Jesus used “ blind,” and compare John 
8 : 18-21; Matthew 11 : 25; Luke 10:21. Note how Phari- 
saic pride missed utterly the meaning of Jesus, proving Jesus’ 
declaration that they were being made blind. That the healed 
man had spiritual vision, appears in his confession (v. 38). 

3. The Good Shepherd (John 10: 1-21). The connection 
with 9 : 35-41 is immediate; for “ verily, verily,” in John, 
never begins a new discourse (comp. 1 : 51; 3:3; 5: 19,24, 
25, and often), and the occasion for this parable is the treat- 
ment of the healed man by the Pharisees (comp. v. 21). On 
the conception of leaders of the people as shepherds, see 
Ezekiel 34 : 2-19, Jeremiah 23: 1-4, and compare Matthew 
9: 36, Mark 6:34. Bearing in mind the recent casting out 
of the man who had been blind, read the passage with care, 
and note (1) the general picture and itstwo elements,—sheep 
needing care, and quick to recognize the friendly voice; and 
shepherds, false and true, the one sort seeking the sheep only 
for their own advantage, the other out of regard for the sheep. 
Note (2) the double identification of Jesus with the “ door” 
(in the double sense of means of approach to the sheep, and 
means of access for the sheep to pasture and shelter) an: the 
“shepherd.” Remember that the language is highly tigura- 
tive, and that in such discourse sudden shiftings of the pic- 
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ture are natural, even when—as in a kaleidoscope—the 
elements remain the same. Note (3) Jesus’ consciousness 
that he must soon die for men (vs. 15-18), and his sympathies 
reaching beyond Judaism (v, 16), Consider (4) the inability 
of his hearers to understand these parables, and the deep im- 
pression which the miracle had made (vs. 6, 19-21). 

4, The Plain Question (John 10 : 22-42). On the feast of 
dedication, see Edersheim, II, 226-228; on Solomon’s porch, 
see the same, I, 244; II, 151. Note the close connection of 
thought and expression between verses 22-29 and the preced- 
ing discourse. Consider the question of the Jews (v. 24), 
Jesus’ estimate of them (vs. 25,26, comp. 1 Cor. 2: 14; John 
6 : 44), his appeal to his works, his added assertion and claim 
(vs. 28-30). Consider his response to their threat of violence, 
his plea that they be not blind to essential goodness (comp. 
Mark 3 : 28-30, Rev. Ver.), his certainty that regard for his 
works would lead to understanding of himself (comp. John 
14:10,11;3:2). Mark the yearning in this remonstrance, 
and its futility (comp. Luke 13 : 34). Note the withdrawal 
to Perea, and the welcome there (vs. 40-42). 


III. Toric ror Specrau Srupy. 

The Harmony. Twoquestions arise: (1) Why assign all of 
John 9:1 to 10: 42 to this time? and (2) Why connect with 
these chapters Luke 10 : 38-42? 

1, Reasons for the position adopted have been given above. 
For another arrangement, see Andrews (pp. 347, 400), and 
the note on Section 90 in Robinson’s Harmony, with Dr. 
Riddle’s addition. 

2. The interweaving of Luke 9: 51 to 19: 28 with John 
7:1 to 11 : 57 is full of difficulty. Luke mentions a visit to 
Bethany (Luke 10 : 38) and hints at journeys towards Jeru- 
salem (13 : 22, 31-88; 17: 11; 18: 31,35; 19: 28), but ap- 
parently locates the ministry in Perea (9 : 51, comp, 13: 
$1 and Matt. 19: 1). John relates & ministry chiefly in 
Jerusalem, but suggests a gap between Tabernacles and Dedi- 
cation (7 : 2; 10: 22); records a withdrawal to Peréa (10: 
40), and another to Ephraim (11:54). We have placed 
Luke 9 : 51 after the visit to Tabernacles. It is most natural, 
therefore, to connect Luke 10 : 38-42 with the visit to Dedi- 
cation. On the whole question, see Riddle’s Robinson, In- 
troductory Note to Part VI, and Andrews (pp. 369-380). 


RV 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 7, February 17, 18905 


The Good Samaritan 


GoxipEn TEXT: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.— 
Lev. 19 : 18. 


Lesson Text 


(Luke 10: 25-37. Memory verses: 25-27.) 
Study connection in chapter 10 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


25 ¢ And, behold, a certain 25 And behold, a certain lawyer 
lawyer stood up, and tempted stood up and tempted him, 
him, saying, Master, what shall saying, ' Master, what shall I 
I do to inherit eternal life? 26 do to inherit eternal life? And 

26 He said unto him, What is he said unto him, What is 
written in the law? how readest written in the law? how read- 
thou? 27 est thou? And he answering 

27 And he answering said, Thou said, Thou shalt love the Lord 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy God ? with all thy heart, 
all thy heart, and with all thy and with all thy soul, and with 
soul, and with all thy strength, all thy strength, and with all 
and with all thy mind; and thy thy mind ; and thy neighbour 
neighbour as thyself. 28 as thyself. And he said unto 

28 And he said unto him, Thou him,Thou hast answered right: 
hast answered right : this do, and this do, and thou shalt live. 
thou shalt live. 29 But he, desiring to justify him- 

29 But he, willing to justify self, said unto Jesus, And who 
himself, said unto Jesus, And who 30 ismy neighbour? Jesus made 
is my neighbour? answer and said, A certain 

30 And Jesus answering said, A man was going down from Je- 
certain man went down ftom Je- rusalem to Jericho; and he 
ru’sa-lém to Jér’i-ché, and fell fell among robbers, which 
among thieves, which stripped both stripped him and beat 
him of his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leav- 
him, and departed, leaving him ing him half dead. And by 
half dead. chance a certain priest was 

$1 And by chance there came going down that way: and 
down a certain priest that way ; when he saw him, he passed 
and when he saw him, he passed 32 by on the other side. And in 
by on the other side. like manner a Levite also, 

$2 And likewise a Lé’vite, when when he came to the place, 
he was at the place, came and and saw him, passed by on 
looked on him, and passed by on 33 the other side. But a certain 
the other side. Samaritan, as he journeyed, 

38 But a certain Sa-mér‘i-tan, came where he wes : and when 
as he journeyed, came where he he saw him, he was moved 
was; and when he saw him, he 34 with compassion, and came to 
had compassion on him, him,and bound up his wounds, 

$4 And went to him, and bound pouring on them oil and wine ; 
up his wounds, potring in oil and and he set him on his own 
wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him to an 
beast, and brought himtoaninn, 35 inn,and took careofhim. And 
and took care of him. on the morrow he took out two 

35 And on the morrow when he Spence, and gave them to the 
departed, he took out two pence, host, and said, Take care of 
and gave them to the host, and him; and whatsoever thou 


10r, Teacher 4 Gr. from. 


31 


*8ee marginal note on Matt. xviii. 28. 
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said unto him, Take care of him: _Spendest more, I, when I come 

and whatsoever thou spendest back again, will repay tee. 

more, when I come again, I will 36 Whieh-of these three, thinkest 

repay thee. proved neighbour unto 
36 Which now of these three, him that fell among tle rob- 

thinkest thou, was neighbour 37 bers? And he said, He that 

unto him that fell among the shewed mercy on him. And 

thieves? Jesus said unto him, Ge, and 
87 And he said, Hethatshewed do thou likewise. — 

mercy on him. Then said Jesus 

unto him, Go, and do thou like- 

wise. 


The ie American Revisers would substitute “tey or’ *make trial of” 
for “ tempt” in verse 25,and “ who” or “ that” for “ which” in verse 30, 


YY 
Lesson Plan 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
oO 
Lesson Topic : The Son Commending the Merciful. 


1. Love to Others Demarded, vs. 25-28. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Love to Others Neglected, vs. 29-32. 
3- Love to Others Practiced, vs. 33°37. 


Dairy Home READINGS: 


M.—Luke 10 : 25-37. The good Samaritan. 

T.—Lev. 19: 11-18. Old Testament teaching. 
W.—Matt. 25 : 31-40. Recognition of service. 
T.—Rom. 12: 1¢-21. -Overeoming by love. 

F.—Matt. 5: 43-48. God's love an example. 

S.—Isa. 58 : 6-12. The fast of mercy. 

S.—Jas.2:1-9. The royal law. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internationsl 
Bible Reading Association.) 


a F] 
Lesson Analysis 


I, LOVE TO OTHERS DEMANDED. 


1. The Great Question : 

Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? (25.) 
mew, Yu good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life? 

(Matt. 
bey multitude a asked him, saying, What then must-we do? (Luke 
Sirs what must I do to be saved ? (Acts 16 : 30.) 
2. The Authoritative Standard ; 

What is written in the law? how readest thou? (26.)... 
To the law and to the testimony ! (Isa. 8 : 20.) 
bg + -—" Moses and the prophets; let them hear them (Luke 
The scriptures ... bear witness of me (John 5 : 39). 
3. The Neighborly Requirement : 

Thou shalt love... thy neighbour as thyself (27). 


Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Lev. 19 : 18). 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour ‘Rom. 13 : 10). 
. Thou shalt love thy neighbour (J as. 2: 8). 


4- The High Endorsement : 
This do, and thou shalt live (28).' 


Which if a man do, he shall live in them (Lev. 18 : 5). 
Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets (Matt. 5:17). 
If A ry Naas enter into life, keep the commandments (Matt. 


al 


The royal law, . 


II. LOVE’TO OTHERS NEGLECTED. 


1. By Captious Questioning : 
And who is my neighbor ? (29.) 


I know not : am I my brother's k r? (Gen. 4 
Lord, when saw we thee an hun , or psa ? “Gast 25 : 44.) 
Who did sin, this man, or his parents? (John 9 : 2.) 


2. By Cruel Abuses : 


Robbers . . . stripped him and beat him, .. . leaving him half 
dead (30). 
The troop of robbers spoileth without (Hos. 7 : 


1). 
Beat one, and killed another, and stoned another (Matt. 21 : 35). 
In perils ‘of robbers (2 Cor. 11 : 26). 
3. By Cold Indifference : 
When he saw him, he passed by on the other side (31). 


My lovers and my friends stand Soot ee. 38 : 11). 
No man careth for my soul (Psa. 142: 
What is that to us? see thou to it (Matt, 27: 4). 


III, LOVE TO OTHERS PRACTICED. 


1. Compassion Indulged : 
When he saw him, he was moved with compassion (33). 


He was moved with compassion for them (Matt. 9: 36). 
= 70 all... compassionate, loving as a (1 Pet. 3: 8). 
hoso. . . shutteth up his com 2, how doth the ieve of God 
aa in him (1 John 3 : 17). 


2. Help Rendered : 
He brought him to an inn, and took care of him (34). 


7a a= should have the same care one for another (1 Cor. 
pete ye one another’s burdens (Gal. 6 : 2). 
Help these women, for they labored with me (Phil. 4 : 3). 


3- Money Bestowed : 


Whatsoever thou spendest more, I .. . will repay thee (35). 


The multitude cast money into the treasury (Mark 12 : 41). 
sone « yo the money, and laid it at the apostles’ feet (Acts 
Do ome . be ready to distribute (1 Tim. 6 : 18). 


& Obligation Impressed: * 
Jesus said, .. . Go, and do thow likewise (37). 
Freely ye sensteot. p Sosy give (Matt. 10 : 8). 


Give, and it sh: ed ptm unto you (Lake 6 : 38). 
Sell that ye have, give alms (Luke 12 : 83). 


oe 
Verse 25.—“‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 


important end ; (2) An all-important question 
Verse 28 hou hast answered right.” 


(1) An All- 
(1) Vital questions ; (2) 

Right Seam 
Verse 81.—" By chance certain priest was going down that way.” 
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Pee way; (2) The pretentious priest ; (8) The chance 


unit: 
ere $8. But a certain Samaritan...came.” (1) ae op- 
Contrasted conduct. 


portant 5 e Cont: asted characters ; 
33, 34 “He (1) The persons con- 


Verses . took ~~. it Sx rr 
cerned ; (2) The n need discove red ; 8) The spirit evebenal | ; (4) The 
likewise.” (1) A worthy model ; (2) 






care bestowed ; ©)t = ) sun in 
thou 


Verse 37.—** do 
imperative A} 
SX 
Lesson Bible Reading 
Love to Man 


Its source (1 Thess. 4:9; 1 John 4: 7). 

Its necessity (1 Cor. 13 : 1-8; 1 John 4 : 21). 
Its enforcement (John 13 : 34; 15 : 12). 

Its operation (1 Cor. 18 : 4-7). 

Its excellence (1 Cor. 13 : 8, 13). 

Its honorableness (1 Thess. 1:3 ; Heb. 6 : 10). 
Its Christlikeness (Eph. 4 : 32 : 5 : 2). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The last lesson was followed 
by a discourse of fome length, narrated by Matthew 

only (Matt. 18 : 15-35). The history of the next six months 
is passed over in silence by Matthew and Mark. The view 
of the Harmony accepted here places the visit to Jerusalem 
at the Feast of Tabernacles after Matthew 18, including all 
narrated by John, from John 7:1 to 8:59. After a re- 
turn to Galilee, there occurred the final departure from that 
region, indicated in Matthew 19: 1, 2, Mark 10: 1, and de- 
tailed in Luke 9: 5let seg. The rejection at a Samaritan 
village, probably the interviews with three who wished to 
follow Jesus, and the mission of the Seventy, are the events 
preceding the lesson. Some make Matthew 11 : 20-30 parallel 
to the mission of the Seventy. This arrangement is a con- 
venient one, avoiding the frequent dislocations that are neces- 
sary on some other theories of the Harmony. 

Puace,—Probably in Perea, not far from Jericho, since 
the journey was through Perea, and this seems to have been 
near its close, as the next incident occurred at Bethany. 

Trwe.—A short time before the feast of dedication ; 
probably at the close of November, A. U. C. 782, —that is, 
A. D. 29. ° 

Prersons.—Our Lord, a certain Jawyer, who should be dis- 
tinguished from the young ruler (Matt. 19 : 16-22 and, 
parallel passages), also from the lawyer at Jerusalem (Matt. 
22: 35-40; Mark 12: 28-34). Others were probably present, 
but no mention is made of this, On the persons in the parable, 
see Critical Notes. 

——— 
Critical Notes 


Verse 25.—A certain lawyer: That is, one of the scribes, 
familiar with the law of Moses, the official copyists of the 
Scriptures, and also the expounders of the Mosaic law. They 
usually interpreted it under the influence of rabbinical and 
Pharisaical tradition.—Stood up : Took a prominent position, 
probably in the crowd that usually attended Jesus.— Tempted 
him: Put him to the test. It does not necessarily imply hos- 
tility,or what we mean by “tempting.” See the American Ap- 
pendix to the Revised Version, Class VI.—Master: Or, 
*Teacher.”— What shall I do to inherit eternal life? The ques- 
tion was a natural one. The Jews sought “ eiernal life,” 
though in error as to its nature and the method of attaining 
it. It was by doing that they sought to earn it, though re- 
garding it as an inheritance (comp. Rom. 10: 2,3). The 
question is repeated at a later interview (Lesson 10). 

Verse 26.— What is written in the law? It was the lawyer's 
business to know this. Probably he expected some new or 
great thing to be demanded, such as the rabbis added to the 
meaning of Scripture.— How readest thou?’ When the Jewish 
doctors would call forth a citation from Scripture on the part 
of their pupils, they used.this question. 

Verse 27.—And he answering said: This answer of the 
lawyer shows intelligence. He quotes the sum of the law, as 
given in Deuteronomy 6:5. This passage, together with 
Deuteronomy 11:13, was transcribed upon the phylacteries of 
the Jews, and they were required to repeat both passages 
every morning and evening.— With all thy heart: “ Heart,” 
in the Bible, usually includes more than the affections, refer- 
ring to the inner source of mental and moral life. It is well- 
nigh impossible to discriminate between the terms here used 
(heart, soul, strength, and mind), since the distinctions are 
altogether different from those made ia our modern terms. 
The meaning is, that God should be loved supremely, and 
with all our powers.—And thy neighbour as thyself: The fact 
that the lawyer cites this precept, instead of Deuteronomy 
11 : 13, shows spiritual intelligence. It also proved that our 
Lord had not pointed to the man’s phylacteries when he said 
“How readest thou ?” 

“Verse 28.—Thou hast answered right: That is, correctly. 
This was written ia God's law, sumasiug up its requirement. 
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The lawyer had added no rabbinical subtleties, nor dimin- 
ished the force of the divine law.— This do, and thou shalt live: 
Tf any one can love God supremely, and his neighbor as him- 
self, he has begun to live, has an earnest of eternal life. Paul 
himself, with all his opposition to legalism, takes the same 
ground (Gal. 3:21). But how much is included in “ this 
do;” and how can one fulfil this requirement? The parable 
helps to answer the first question. The gospel of Jesus Christ 
is the answer to the second. But in order to awaken a sense 
of need, the full meaning of the law of love must be brought 
out. When failure to fulfil it has been felt, the new and true 
way of salvation by faith can be set forth. Eternal life is 
given, and the doing is the result, not the means, of obtaining 
it. Hence the parable which follows is properly regarded as 
an exposition of the law in order to prepare for the gospel. 
This was the only way to reach this lawyer. 

Verse 29.—Desiring: “ Willing,” though a literal render- 
ing, is ambiguous in English.—Justify himself: Declare or 
prove himself righteous. This phrase clearly shows that our 
Lord’s answer had condemned the lawyer. Whether the 
latter had listened to Jesus on previous occasions, is not 
known; but now his conscience was moved by the simple en- 
forcement of the law of God.— Who is my neighbour? His 
object seems to have been to limit “neighbor,” as the Jews 
in general did; then to imply that he had kept the command, 
when thus interpreted. But the question shows some wil- 
lingness to be instructed, even if he desired to justify himself. 
The usual Jewish view was that Gentiles were not to be re- 
garded as “neighbors.” 

Verse 30.—Jesus made answer : This rendering brings out 
the force of the Greek, which literally means “ taking up,” 
making a full reply to the question. The parable is not a 
complete answer as to the way sinners may inherit eternal 
life, bat it fully explains what God’s command means by 
“neighbor.” The parable is called that of the “Good 
Samaritan,” the word “good” being used in its earlier sense 
of “kind,” and not implying other moral excellence.—A cer- 
tain man: Evidently a Jew, or the story would lose in point. 
Probably the nationality is not named, since the lesson is 
respecting love to men as such, philanthropy in general.— 
Was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho: The journey was 
down hill, but from Jerusalem was always “down.” The 
distance was about seventeen English miles. All the inci- 
dents are probable, and the scene was doubtless not very far 
from where the parable was spoken.—Fell among robbers : 
Not “thieves,” but highwaymen. For centuries robbers in- 
fested that wild, rocky region.— Both stripped him and beat 
him: The man is represented as surrounded by the robbers, 
who first took all he had, including his clothing, then beat 
him, probably in consequence of his resisting them.— Leaving 
him half dead: This is placed last, to show both the uncon- 
cern of the robbers and the man’s need of speedy help. 

Verse 31.—By chance: The phrase occurs only here in the 
New Testament, which does not recognize chance in the com- 
mon acceptation of that term. It was a “concurrence” 
(Edersheim), rather than an accident. Such opportunities 
for doing good often appear to us as accidental.—A certain 
priest was going down that way: This is more accurate and 
more smooth than the rendering of the Authorized Version, 
Priests would frequently pass that way, as Jericho was a 
priestly city. If this priest was returning from his official 
“course” at Jerusalem, the conduct is all the more inex- 
cusable.—He passed by on the other side: He saw the man 
lying there, but did not stop to examine his condition. 
Probably pride of office had something to do with his in- 
humanity. In thus acting he certainly disobeyed the spirit 
of the Mosaic law, though not the letter (comp. Exod. 23 : 
4,5; Deut. 22: 1-4; also Isa. 58: 7). 

Verse 32.—And in like manner: The Greek word is usually 
thus rendered in the Revised Version.—A Levite also: A de- 
scendant of Levi, not a priest, though the priests were of that 
tribe. The Levites were employed in the inferior service of 
the sanctuary, fulfilling a variety of duties.— When he came to 
the place, and saw him, passed by : The changes in the Revised 
Version are due to a change in the Greek text. The Levite 
saw the man’s condition, and yet passed by on the other side. 
Such an inferior official would have a correspondingly greater 
official pride. The English word “ beadle,” with its associa- 
tions, fairly expresses the office and conduct of this Levite, 

Verse 33.—A certain Samaritan: A person of this-national- 
ity is chosen, because from him, according to the narrow 
view of the lawyer, less humanity would be expected. The 
Samaritans accepted the Pentateuch, but were not received 
into fellowship by the Jews (comp. John 4:9). Hence the 
lesson of the parable forthe lawyer. The man with faulty 
religious belief proved more humane than the ministers of 
the true religion. Some men are better in practice than 
their imperfect creed would imply; others, with correct 
views, fail in practice. But the teachings of Jesus never sug- 
gest that holding error promotes benevolence, and holding 
the truth leads to inhamanity.—As he journeyed: Probably 
on a longer journey, and farther from home, than the priest 
and Levite.— Was mond with compassion: This was the cause 
of the subsequent action. Philanthropy begins here, Many 
modern schemes for helping men fail because they present no 
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sufficient motive to arouse the necessary feeling of com- 
passion. This motive is given by Christ himself, by his com- 
passion for us. Laws, good resolutions, beautiful stories, and 
the whole array of haman contrivances, have utterly failed to 
create and maintain this feeling. 

Verse 34.— Bound up his wounds: The good Samaritan was 
a wise philanthropist. The wounds must first be attended to. 
—Pouring on them oil and wine: The usual method in the 
East. These were “poured on,” not “in.”—His own beast: 
So that he himself walked. Philanthropy involves self- 
denial.— Brought him to an inn: An inn in our sense, not a 
caravansary, as in Luke 2: 7, where a different word occurs, 
—Took care of him: He gave personal attention, where he 
might have employed others, 

Verse 35.—Took out: Vivid narration.—Two pence: The 
price of two days’ labor. The Roman denarius was about the 
sixth of a gold dol- 
lar in value. This 
would be sufficient 
to provide for the 
man during several 
days.—To the host : 
While inns with 
hosts were excep- 
tional, yet a Sa- 
maritan would seek 
lodging in such a 
place. Oriental 
hospitality would 
not shelter him. 
His providing for another at the inn shows complete be- 
nevolence.—I, when I come back again: This brings out the 
proper emphasis. It indicates that the Samaritan was known 
to the host, possibly a traveling merchant, It is further im- 
plied that he was known to be an honest man,—a good trait 
in philanthropists. This final charge is the climax of the 
kindly action. 

Verse 36.—Thinkest thou : The lawyer must answer hisown 
question. Moral instruction is only effective when the one 
taught accepts the teaching as his own thought.—Proved 
neighbor: Literally, “ hath become,” as a permanent result of 
the previous action. The lawyer had asked, “ Who is my neigh- 
bor?” that is, “‘ Whom should I love?” But instead of ask- 
ing “ Whom did the Samaritan regard as his neighbor?” our 
Lord inquires who proved himself neigMbor to the suffering 
man, The mutual relation involved in “ neighbor”’ is thus 
brought out, and the active duty of this relation is emphasized. 

Verse 37.—He that shewed mercy on him: He does not say 
“the Samaritan,” probably from prejudice, But the correct 
conclusion is unavoidable, despite any prejudice.—Go, and do 
thou likewise: Not “Go thou,” as usually misquoted. The 
emphasis is on the last clause. The parable showed that 
active love makes us neighbors to others, irrespective of dif- 
ferences of race or religion. Its full answer to the lawyer’s 
question is: He is your neighbor, to whom you ought to show 
such mercy in order to become his neighbor. The precept is 
without limitation: All men are our neighbors when we have 
learned to be merciful to all (comp. Luke 6 : 35, 36). The 
love shown to us by him who taught this parable is the only 
force sufficient to constrain us to such feelings and acts of 
mercy. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


W* OWE to the narrative of St. Luke an incident in 

the later days of our Lord’s life, which lifts, for a 
moment, the veil of wellnigh two thousand years, and brings 
vividly before us a glimpse of his every-day experiences, 
Happening to pass, either in the temple courts or sitting by 
the roadside, a rabbi, who was at the time busy with the 
knot of disciples who had attached themselves to him, this 
petty dignitary rose at his approach, possibly to greet him, 
but also to show off his own learning in the law, and perhaps 
thinking he would be able to entangle the hated Galilean in 
a legal controversy, from which some charge of heresy might 
be extracted. “Teacher,” said he, “ what shall I do to make 
doubly sure that I shall inherit eternal life in the kingdom 
of the Messish? We know what the rabbis enjoin, but what 
is your idea?” 

“What is written in the law?” replied Jesus. “How 
readest thou? For the law of God alone can determine such 
a matter.” The rabbi’s answer was ready, for it was written 
on the bit of parchment in the phylactery on his arm and 
brow, and he had to repeat it every morning and night, as 
the sum of religion: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” 
said he, “with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind,” and then he added, 
in a Jewish sense, “and thy neighbor as thyself.” “You 
are quite right,” said Jesus. “Do this, and you sball live.” 

It might well have seemed as if such an answer precluded 
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farther discussion, but it would never do to let the Galilean 
have the last word, and the honor of having put him to 
silence. -He had no doubt of his already being sure of in- 
heriting a part in the Messiah’s kingdom, for he was a Jew, 
and a rigid observer of the law, and the Jew was the fore- 
ordained citizen of the future kingdom of God. But it might 
be that Jesus had thought of some new detail in regard to 
the precepts that could be invented, to increase the services 
of the painful ceremonialism on which he looked as the ful- 
filment of the law. Moreover, if he could not argue under 
any circumstances, and split hairs in endless controversy, his 
reputation would be gone; for invincible loquacity was the 
sign of supreme ability in a rabbi, as we not seldom find it 
reckoned in some modern professions. 

The meaning of the word “neighbor” had been discussed 
vigorously by the schools, with the result that it was held to 
refer only to a brother Jew. Israel never dreamed of owing 
neighborly duties to people of other races, and, even in the 
law, they were allowed to lend on usury to a stranger, but not 
to an Israelite, while a Jew could be made a slave only for 
six years, or till the jubilee, but a non-Jew was a slave for 
life, and his children were slaves after him (Lev. 25 ; 39-46), 
People of all other races were always an object of aversion 
and hatred to the Hebrew, as idolaters and uncircumcised, 
from the days when the nations of Canaan were given over 
to the sword, as doomed to it by God. To lift the beust of a 
Gentile from a pit; to put him on the right way; to restore 
goods found, of his; to save his life, if in danger, was contrary 
to Jewish ideas. He was accursed of God, and only to be left 
to divine wrath. 

But this hateful uncharitableness was. soon exposed by 
Christ. “A man on the steep, wild road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho,” said he, “was attacked by robbers, who stripped 
him, since he had only his clothes tosteal; beat him, and left 
him half dead. After a time a priest, going down to his home, 
went past; but when he saw him, instead of seeking to help 
him, he was only afraid of being defiled by his blood touch- 
ing him, and passed by on the other side of the track. Soon 
after a Levite chanced to go by, fresh from duty at the tem- 
ple, like the priest. But he was even more dead to right 
feeling than the other, for when he came to the place he 
stopped, crossed to where the poor creature lay, and, having 
gratified his curjosity, decided, like the priest, that i: was no 
part of his duty, in particular, to meddle in a matter so dis- 
agreeable, and, shriwking back to the other side, hurried on 
his way, leaving the victim, it might be, to die. 

“Now, however, a Samaritan—don’t be shocked at my 
mentioning that abhorred race—happened to be descending 
the pass, and, coming to the spot, stopped at the sight of the 
man, and was moved to pity at his misery. Alighting from 
his ass, with no thought of his personal safety, or of the na- 
tionality of the bleeding man before him, he bound up his 
gaping wounds, after pouring oil mixed with wine on them, 
to abate the pain and keep the injured parts soft,,and then, 
disregarding any claims of his own affairs, set him on his ass, 
turned it about, and led the man back on it up the pass again 
to the caravanserai that stands on the roadside, amidst the 
bare walls of rock. There he committed him to the care of 
the person in charge, himself staying beside him till the next 
morning. But before leaving he went to the keeper of the 
khan, and, giving him two denarii, told him to do everything 
he could for the sufferer, never heeding the cost, for he would 
make that ail right as he came back.” 

“Which of these three,” now asked Jesus, “do you, O 
rabbi, think was neighbor to him that fell among robbers?” 
But the rabbi, true to his mortal hatred of the Samaritans, 
would not use the word, and only muttered, “He that had 
mercy on him, no doubt.” “Go thou and act in the same 
way,” said Christ, and left him—it is to be hoped a humbled 
but also a better man. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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How Far Off Neighbors May Be 
By Alexander McLeren, D.D. : 


HE lawyer's first question was intended to “tempt” 
Jesus, which here seems to mean, rather, “to test ;” 
that is, to ascertain his orthodoxy or his ability. Christ 
walks calmly through the snare, as if not seeing it. His an- 
swer is unimpeachably orthodox, and witha! just hints in the 
slightest way that the question was needless, since one so 
learned in the law knew well enough what were the con- 
ditions of inheriting life. The lawyer knows the letter too 
well to be ata loss what to answer. But it is remarkable 
that he gives the same combination of two passages which 
Jesus gives in his last duel with the Pharisees (Matt. 22; 
Mark 12). Did Jesus adopt this lawyer’s summary? Or is 
Luke’s narrative condensed, omitting stages by which Jesus 
led the man to so wise an answer? 
Our Lord’s rejoinder has a marked tone of authority, 
which puts the lawyer in his right place. His answer is 
commended, as by one whose estimate has weight; and his 
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practice is implicitly condemned, as by one who knows, and 
has a right to judge. “ This do” is a sharp sword-thrust. It 
also unites the two “loves” as essentially one, by saying 
“This” —not “ these”—“ do.” The lawyer feels the prick, 
and it is his defective practice, not his question, which he 
seeks to “ justify.” He did not think that his love to God 
needed any justification. He had fully done his duty there, 
but about the other half he was less sure. So he tried to 
ride off, lawyer-like, on a question of the meaning of words. 
“Who is my neighbor?” is the question answered by the 
lovely story of the kindly Samaritan. 

1, The main purpose, then, is to show how far off men 
may be, and yet be neighbors, The lawyer's question,“ Who 
is my neighbor?” is turned round the other way in Christ’s 
form of it at the close. It is better to ask “‘ Whose neighbor 
am I?” than “ Who is my neighbor?” The lawyer meant 
by the word “a person whom I am bound to love.” He 
wanted to know how far an obligation extended which he 
had no mind to recognize an inch farther than he was 
obliged. Probably he had in his thought the rabbinical 
limitations which made it as much duty to “hate thine 
enemy” as to “love thy neighbor.” ’ Probably, too, he ac- 
cepted the national limitations, which refused to see any 
neighbors outside the Jewish people. 

“ Neighborhood,” in his judgment, implied “nearness,” and 
he wished to know how far off the boundaries of the region 
included in the command lay. There are a great many of us 
like him, who think that the obligation is a matter of geog- 
raphy, and that love, like force, diminishes inversely as the 
square of the distance. A good deal of the so-called virtue 
of “ patriotism” is of this spurious sort. But Christ’s way of 
putting the question sweeps all such limitations aside. “Who 
became neighbor to the” wounded man? “ He who showed 
mercy on him,” said the lawyer, unwilling to name the 
Samaritan, and by his very reluctance giving the point to his 
answer which Christ wished to bring out. We are not to 
love because we are neighbors in any geographical sense, but 
we become neighbors to the man farthest from us when we 
love and help him. The relation has nothing to do with 
proximity, If we prove ourselves neighbors to any man by 
exercising love to him, then the relation intended by the 
word is as wide as humanity. We recognize that A—— isour 
neighbor when a throb of pity shoots through our heart, and 
thereby we become neighbors to him, 

The story is not, properly speaking, a parable, or imagi- 
nary narrative of something in the physical world intended 
to be translated into something in the spiritual region, but it 
is an illustration (by an imaginary narrative) of the actual 
virtue in question. Every detail is beautifully adapted to 
bring out the lesson that the obligation of neighborly affec- 
tion has nothing to do with nearness either of race or re- 
ligion, but is as wide as humanity. The wounded man was 
probably a Jew, but it is significant that his nationality is 
not mentioned. He is ‘‘a certain man,” that is all. The 
Samaritan did not ask where he was born before he helped 
him. So Christ teaches us that sorrow and need and. sym- 
pathy and help are of no nationality. 

That -lesson is still more strongly taught by making the 
helper a Samaritan. Perhaps, if Jesus had been speaking in 
America, he would have made him a negro; or, if in France, 
a German; or, if in England, a“ foreigner.” It was a daring 
stroke to bring the despised name of “Samaritan ” into the 
story, and one sees what a hard morsel to swallow the lawyer 
found it, by his unwillingness to name him after all. 

The nations have not yet learned the deep, simple truth of 
this parable. It absolutely forbids all limitation of mercy 
and help. It makes every man the neighbor of every man. 
It carries in germ the great truth of thé brotherhood of the 
race, “ Humanity” is a purely Christian word, and a con- 
ception that was never dreamed of before Christ had showed 
us the unity of mankind. We slowly approximate to the 
realization of the teaching of this story, which is oftener ad- 
mired than imitated, and perhaps oftenest on the lips of 
people who obey it least, 

2. Another aspect of the parable is its lesson as to the true 
manifestations of neighborliness, The minutely detailed ac- 
count of the Samaritan’s care for the half-dead man is not 
only graphic, but carries large lessons, Compassionate sen- 
timents are very well. They must come first. The help 
that is given as a matter of duty, without the outgoing of 
heart, will be worth litile, and soon cease to flow; but the 
emotion that does not drive the wheels of action, and set to 
work to stanch the sorrows which cause it to run so easily, is 
worth still less. It hardens the heart, as all feeling unex- 
pressed in action does. If the priest and Levite had gone up 
to the man, and said, “Ah, poor fellow, poor fellow! how 
sorry we are for you! somebody ought to come and help 
you,” and so had trudged on their way, they would have 
been worse than they are painted as being. 

The various acts are enumerated as showing “the genius 
of true love.” We notice the swift, cool-headed deftness of 
the man, his having at hand the appliances needed, the busi- 
ness-like way in which he goes about bis kindness, his readi- 
ness to expend his wine and oil, his willingness to do the 
surgeou’s work, his chee:ful giving up of his “own beasi,” 
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while he plodded along on foot, steadying the wounded man 
on his ass; his care for him at the inn; his generosity, and 
withal his prudence, in not leaving a gréat sum in the host’s 
hands, but just enough to tide over a day or two, and his wise 
hint that he would audit the accounts when he came back. 
This man’s quick compassion was blended with plenty of 
shrewdness, and was as practical as the hardest, least com- 
passionate man could have been. There is need for organi- 
zation, “faculty,” and the like, in the work of loving our 
neighbor. A thousand pities that sometimes Christian 
charity and Christian common-sense dissolve partnership. 
The Samaritan was a man of business, and he did his com- 
passion in a business-like fashion, as we should try to do. 

3. Another lesson inwrought into the parable isthe divorce 
between religion and neighborliness, as shown in the conduct 
of the priest and Levite. _ Jericho was one of the priestly 
cities, so that there would be frequent travelers on ecclesias- 
tical errands. The priest was “going down” (that is, from 
Jerusalem), so he could not plead a “ pressing public engage- 
ment” at the temple. The verbal repetition of the descrip- 
tion of the conduct of both him and the Levite serves to 
suggest its cofmmonness. They two did exactly the same 
thing, and so would twenty or two hundred ordinary passers 
by. They saw the man lying in a pool of blood, and they 
made a wide circuit, and, even in the face of such a sight, 
went on their way. Probably they said to themselves, “‘ Rob- 
bers again; the sooner we get past this dangerous bit, the 
better.” We see that they were heartless, but they did not 
see it. We do the same thing ourselves, and do not see that 
we do; for who of us has not known of many miseries which 
we could have done something to stanch, and have left un- 
touched because our hearts were unaffected? The world 
would be a changed place if every Christian attended to the 
sorrows that are plain before him, 

Let professing Christians especially lay to heart the solemn 
lesson that there does lie in their very religion the possibility 
of their being culpably unconcerned about some of the world’s 
wounds, and that, if their love to God does not find a field 
for its manifestation in active love to man, worship in the 
temple will be mockery. Philanthropy is, in our days, often 
substituted for religion. The service of man has been put 
forward as the only real service of God. But philanthropic 
unbelievers and unphilanthropic believers are equally mon- 
strosities. What God hath joined let not man put asunder. 
That simple “ and,” which couples the two great command- 
ments, expresses their indissoluble connection. Well for us 
if they are blended in one in our practice. 

It is not spiritualizing this narrative when we say that 
Jesus is himself the great pattern of the swift compassion and 
effectual helpfulness which it sets forth: Many unwise at- 
tempts have been made to tack on spiritual meanings to the 
story. These are as irreverent as destructive of its beauty 
and significance. But to say that Christ is the perfect exam- 
ple of that love to every man which the narrative portrays, 
has nothing in common with these fancies. It is only when 
we have found in him the pity and the healing which we 
need, that we shall go forth into the world with love as wide 
as his. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE help for others that Jesus commends (1) cares for the 
sick, suffering, helpless, those neglected by the respect- 
able. (2.) Disregards danger: the robbers might return, sick- 
ness may be contagious. Christ even disregarded actual death. 
(3.) Gives up ease and comfort: “set him on his own beast,” 
and went afoot. (4.) Bestows personal care: washing wounds, 
and taking care of him at the inn. (5.) Pays out his money. 
In all this Christ was a great example. 

The despised Samaritan, doing deeds of humble service, is 
Christlike, and is honored of heaven when the proud priest 
and lawyer are despised. If we are going to heaven, we want 
to do what is fashionable and honorable there. The etiquette 
of heaven must be learned and practised here. 

How closely our Lord connected conviction and action! 
The lawyer said, “ He that showed mercy.” In an instant, 
the Lord said, “ Go, and do likewise.” Is our teaching as full 
of doing as of doctrine? 

Fail not to emphasize that, when the lawyer asked, “ What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” Christ sent him to the 
Scriptures. They are sufficient. If we sought Jesus with 
our questions, he would send us to the Word. It was suffi- 
cient for himself, to make him wiser than all others, to resist 
all temptation, to commend his spirit to the hands of God at 
last. It is sufficient for us. 

Have we these types of character—the lawyer who asks 
questions to tempt, the one who shuns the sight of misery, the 
one who comes and looks but does not help, and the one who 
aids—represented in our class? 
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Illustrative Applications . 


. By H. Clay Trumbull 


HAT shall I do to inherit eternal life? (v. 25.) If we 
could only be sure of having a pleasant time in this 
life, and then of having a better life beyond, most of us would 
be willing to pay or to do liberally for the assurance. But 
eternal life, as apart from the present life, is not in the mar- 
ket. Things of little value can be purchesed; but the best 
of all treasures must be accepted as a present gift, or not be 
secured. 
“Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be bad for the asking.” 


What is written in the law? (v, 26.) A good many questions 
that we are asking, as to our personal duty, are plainly 
answered in the Bible. If we would go to that Book of books, 
instead of going to our pastor or teacher, or to our neighbor, 

- for counsel or direction, we should oftener find the answer we 
need, whether it is the answer that we would like to have, or 
not. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ;...and 
thy neighbour as thyself (v.27). The love of our God is com- 
manded before the love of our neighbo.. And this is because 
there is no sound basis for the brotherhood of man apart from 
the Fatherhood of God. He who does not love God truly 
cannot have true love for every brother man as a brother 
child of his Father. He who thinks only of loving his fel- 
low-man, while ignoring the claims of God, cannot be a good 
man ora good neighbor. The first commandment must not 
be omitted by him who wants to keep the second. 

And who is my neighbour ? (v. 29.) There’s the trouble in 
this matter of practical duty-doing! All of us will admit 
that we ought to love our neighbors, “if we -can only pick” 
our neighbors; but none of us are quite ready to say that we 
will love everybody as well as ourselves, There are poor 
persons whom we are glad to give to, and there are poor per- 
sons whom we are not inclined to help; and it is not always 
easy for us to say just why we are more kindly inclined to the 
one than to the other. If we try to help everybody, we shall 
have no time for anything else, and at the best we shull not 
succeed in our effort. How can we decide whom to help and 
whom to pass by? If we must always do for our neighbor, 
just who is our neighbor? That’s a puzzling question even 
nowadays. 

A certain priest .., by on the other side.,.. A Levite 
also, . . passed by on the other side. But a certain Samaritan 
«.. was moved with compassion, and came to him (vs. 31-34). 
Suppose we try that illustration in another form! ‘A certaim 
clergyman passed by on the other side. A Sunday-school 
superintendent also passed by on the other side. But a cer- 
tain saloon-keeper was moved with compassion, and came to 
him. Would that show that every saloon-keeper was a better 
man than a minister or a Sunday-school superintendent? 
Wouldn’t that bea very unfair inference? But would it not 
be fair to infer from it that even a saloon-keeper might show 
a better spirit, in his conduct, than a minister or a superin- 
tendent showed in his neglect of plain duty? A man must 
not claim that his profession excuses misdoing on his part, or 
that his misdoing is the correct standard, because he is a man 
who: knows what is right, and refuses to do it. 

Go, and do thow likewise (vy. 37). There are a hundred 
persons who would say that the Samaritan was the good 
man of those three, where there is one who, under similar 
circumstances, would prove to be the good Samaritan. In 
fact, a great many men who say that the Samaritan’s way was 
the right way, don’t pretend that they are trying to be like 
him. They rather pride themselves on recognizing his good- 
ness, and his superiority to those other men. There is a 
great deal of breath spent in praises of the good Samaritan, 
which could be saved if men would only go and do as he did. 
The more active men in the church and in the community, 
in the line of unselfish good deeds, have no lack of praise 
from many who have no thought of imitating them. “I tell 
you, that John Thompson is just the kindest man in this world. 
He’s ready to do everything for anybody who is in want. 
There’s no man in our church who does so much as he.” 
But why don’t you go and do likewise? Is it because your 
business is morg pressing than his? Is it because you are 
using your time to better advantage? His way iseither right 
or wrong. If it is wrong,don’t praisehim. Ifit is right,“ go, 
and do thou likewise.” 

Philadelphia, 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


VERYBODY knows more of duty than he is willing to 

do. This isthe crying evil of humanity. The case 

that we have in hand to-day proves this. A lawyer comes to 
the Master, asking what he must do in order that he may 
inherit e:ernal life. Our Lord asks him, in return, what he 
reads in the law on this matter? To this the lawyer gave a 
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correct reply, as shown in verse 27. This answer showed 
that the lawyer had a very correct knowledge of the Old 
Testament; for the passages that he quoted were widely sepa- 
rated from each other, one being in Deuteronomy 6 : 5, and 
the other in Leviticus 19:18. To put these two texts 
together so readily was more than many of our best teachers 
in these days could do, 

But when it came to obeying what he knew, the lawyer 
was not so ready. He began to quibble, and to try and shield 
himself behind some questions that were more clever than 
they were honest. It response to this effort of the lawyer, 
the Master gave the parable of the Good Samaritan, and in 
this concrete way showed the lawyer who was his neighbor. 
Whether the lawyer ever went ahead after this, and did his 
duty, we are not told, but the chatices are fair that he went 
ahead and lived about as he hadalwaysdone. At all events, 
we are not responsible for what he did. We are, however, 
responsible for the use we make of the truth that our Lord 
laid down in the parable that forms our lesson for to-day. 

Now call more especial attention to the fact that what the 
lawyer needed was not more knowledge, but more willingness 
to do what he knew was his duty. He knew all that was 
necessary. He could quote the law admirably. But where 
he came short. was in the willingness to apply that law to his 
own life. 

This was the case with the priest, of whom the Master 
spoke, When he came to where the poor wounded man lay, 
he knew what his duty was. Common humanity might have 
told him this, if there had been no law on the general sub- 
ject. But he was not willing to carry out his knowledge. 
Of course, there were many things that the priest could urge 
in favor of his going on and leaving the man to his fate. He 
might say to himeelf, “I do not know this man. He has no 
claim on me. Besides, this is a dangerous road, and it may 
be that if I spend any time over this fellow, the robbers will 
be back, and I shall lose all that I have.” There sre never 
excuses lacking when we want them; and if there are no good 
ones, it is not hard to invent bad ones. 

The same was true in the case of the Levite. He tooknew, 
as soon as he looked on the wounded man, what he should 
do. Indeed, the Levite seems to have come nearer to the 
poor sufferer than did the priest, so that he saw his dire need 
more distinctly. Yet he too left the man to his fate, and 
pushed on. 

What both of these men really did, was not to get rid of 
responsibility, but to increase the burden of guilt that lay on 
theit shoulders. They saw their duty, and yet refused to do 
it. Their case was like that of the inhabitantsof Meroz, who 
simply declined to come to the help of their brethren against 
their foes. See what the angel of the Lord said about that 
city: “Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse 
ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; because they came not to 
the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty” (Judg. 5: 23). Thus we find that “doing nothing” 
when we ought to do something is a sinful course of action, 
and brings direct responsibility. If you know your duty, and 
yet refuse to do it; you are lost. 

Now look for a moment at the Samaritan. He also knew 
his duty as soon as he saw the helpless condition of the 
wounded man. But, unlikethe priest and the Levite, he did 
it. He too might have argued very strongly that he was not 
called upon to help a total stranger. He was not responsible 
for the man’s disaster. He might have added: “This man 
is not a Samaritan, and therefore has no claim at all on me.” 
But the point is that the Samaritan did no arguing, but did 
a good deal of grand work. In fact, he worked for that man 
till he had him in a place of safety, and even then he made 
provision for all his wants. This was traly grand, and this 
is the reason why, from that day to this, the deeds of this 
nameless man have resounded all through the world. He 
never thought that he was immortalizing himself (nor, for 
the matter of that, did the priest or the Levite know that they 
were doing the same thing, only in another way), but he was 
doing that which, with God’s blessing, was going to stimulate 
many others to go and do likewise. 

That must be a dull scholar who does not see at a glance 
the true meaning of this parable. It teaches that it is not 
what we know, but what we do, that fixes our eternal destiny. 
You may know the catechism so that you can answer every 
question, and yet fail of reaching heaven; and you may 
never have heard of the catechism, and yet be saved. In this 
way it may happen that some Sunday-school scholar in this 
land, who has been taught all his life, may fail of getting to 
heaven, and some heathen child, who knows but little of the 
will of God, but who obeys what he does know, will reach 
that blessed abode. 

This same trath is borne out also by what the Master him- 
self said. “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.” This is a most solemn 


declaration, and one that we need to heed véry greatly. 
There is great danger that we shall rest in the fact of our 
church-membership, and think that on that account all is 
well, and forget that not profession, but possession, is all that 
will save a mun in the last great duy. Muny will go to meet 
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73 
their God, thinking that “all is right,” when in reality “all 
is wrong.” But who can imagine what an awful awakening 
that will be, when, instead of the expected “Come, ye blessed 


of my Father,” they hear “ Depart from me, ye cursed”? 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE exact place where Jesus gave this parable is not told 
us, but it was after he had finished his work in Galilee, 
aud was on his way to Jerusalem. 

A Jewish Lawyer—One day, as Jesus was talking to the 
people around him, a lawyer stood up before him to ask him 
a question. The lawyers of that time were students as well 
as teachers of Jewish law; they were supposed to know the 
meaning of Scripture, and explain it to others. We read that 
the lawyer stood before Jesus and tempted him; he tried him 
with a question to see what answer he would give. Perhaps 
he was anxious to find if he himself really knew the truth, or 
perhaps he believed that Jesus’ answer might satisfy his 
heart. Yet it may be that it was from cold curiosity to see if 
the teacher of the new doctrine agreed with the teaching of 
the Jewish leaders. 

The Lawyer’s Question.—He called Jesus teacher or master, 
and asked him, “ What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 
The lawyer was a shrewd questioner, but he had come to one 
who was a wiser questioner than himself. Jesus answered, as 
he often did, by asking another question of this man, who by 
profession was expected to know the law. ‘“ What is written 
in the law? How readest thou?” asked Jesus, The lawyer 
answered with the sum of all the commandments as given in 
the Old Testament and repeated by Jesus, though, perhaps, 
the lawyer did not know that. He answered, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and 
thy neighbour as thyself.” Although the verse was not writ- 
ten until years after that time, yet the lawyer understood 
that “love is the fulfilling of the law.” How many of the 
commandments mean love to God? Could his worship be 
sincere, his name and his day be sacred, without love to him? 
Study them, and see if all the other commandments require 
love to our neighbor. What was the rule Jesus gave that 
works by love to others? Could we ever harm or wrong an- 
other if we always did to them as we wish them to do to us? 

Jesus’ Answer.—He approved the reply of the lawyer, say- 
ing, “Thou hast answered right.” But one little word of 
counsel held a great meaning. Do you ever know what is 
right, and yet not fully obey? Might a person repeat all the 

law, and yet not live by the law of love acted from the heart? 
Jesus left the lawyer to decide for himself if he had always 
kept the perfect law, when he said, “ This do, and thou shalt 
live.” That meanslove God and thy neighbor as thyself, and 
be fitted for eternal life in a world of love. 

Another Question.—To justify himself either to know ez- 
actly how to be just, or to make his life seem fair and riglit, 
the lawyer asked another question: “ Who is my neighbor?” 
To answer him, Jesus gave a parable. 

Jerusalem to Jericho.—A traveler was going on the rough, 
stony road, dangerous, down-hill, and steep, all the way from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. There were rocks and caves where 
robbers were hidden ready to seize travelers, rob, and some- 
times killthem. They came upon this man on bis journey, 
robbed him, stripped him of his clothing, wounded him, and 
left him half dead. A priest passed that way, he whose duty 
it was to teach the law and precepts of mercy; he saw the 
man, and passed by on the other side. A Levite, who cared 
for the temple service, the praise of God, and forms of right- 
eous worship, came and looked at the man, too ill to see or 
speak, but he too passed by on the other side. 

A Samaritan.—A man from Samaria, one of the people the 
Jews despised as heathen, as he was going on a journey, saw 
the wounded man. He had compassion; he did not say to 
himself, Somebody will come along and care for that Jew.” 
He went close to him; from his little wallet he took wine, and 
cleansed the bleeding wounds from roadside sand and dust; 
he poured on oil to heal ; from the scant supplies he had with 
him he made bandages, and bound up the wounds. He lifted 
the man, weak from pain and fright, set him on his own 
beast, which he led, and walked beside him on the rocky, 
rough road. He led him to an inn,—one of the few on that 
road, where even yet are ruins of one ancient inn. He spent 
the night there caring forhim, The next day he gave money 
to the inn-keeper, and said, “ Take care of him; and what- 
soever thou spendest more, when I come again, I will repay.” 

Which was a Neighbor ?—That was a question Jesus asked. 
Three men came by on that road, and all saw the suffering 
man. “Which of the three,” asked Jesus,“ was neighbor 
unto him who fell among thieves?” How did the lawyer 
answer? Down in his heart whs the bitter scorn for that 
race. His cunning lips would not say “ The Samaritan,” but 
he answered, “ He that had mercy on bim.” 

Go and Do Thou Likewise. —J evus heid up to the wise Jew 
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and to the world the example of the good Samaritan. He 
gave promptly, cheerfully, kindly, bravely, alone; he did not 
fear or ask if the robbers might return and rob him; he did 
not stop to wonder who lay suffering there ; he did not rescue 
and help to have his good deeds seen and praised. He gave 
money ; he gave of his goods, wine, and oil brought for his 
own comfort; he gave sympathy, kind deeds, and gentle 
words. How many questions can you find in our lesson verses 
to-day? Can you answer them? How was the Samaritan’s 
care and compassion for the wounded Jew, his enemy, like 
Jesus in his life and death for a world of sinners? 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


NCE, while Jesus was journeying near Jerusalem, he 

was asked by a man, a lawyer, who had studied his 

Bible, something like this: “ Teacher, what must I doso that 
I may live forever in heaven?” 

Jesus asked the man what he had learned from his Bible 
(Mosaic law). “Because,” Jesus explained, “that is God’s 
word, and will teach you exactly what to do.” 

Now the man recited verses from the Bible often, so he 
was able to repeat perfectly this verse, which tells the way to 
get ready for heaven. This verse is in our Bibles too, so we 
will learn it now: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The last part of the verse the man did not understand, so 
he asked Jesus, “‘ Who is my neighbor?” The man did not 
know—lI wonder if we know—whom we should call neigh- 
bor. 

Introduce the thought here that any one whom we can 
help for Jesus’ sake is our neighbor, and let the application 
run #!l the way through this lesson. 

For an answer, Jesus told a story, to teach the lawyer who 
was his neighbor, which I will tell now to you. 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho. 
Some one may find Jerusalem on the map, and I will put a 
mark here for Jericho. 

There was a dangerous road which led from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, which was wild and steep. I will draw a line on 
the map, to show you this road. Hidden away among the 
steep rocks along the road were robbers, ready to dash out 
and take away jewels and money from the travelers. 

This story tells how the robbers hurt the traveler, and, 
after taking away all his treasures, left him lying on the 
rough stones. 

By and by a priest came along that way. He had'been to 
ehurch (temple), and was reading his Bible. When he saw 
the poor, hurt man, he was afraid of soiling his hands or his 
dress, and so he walked away. 

At this point of the story the children will express their 
indignation, but do not check it at once. Allow thei to tell, 
if they wish, what the priest ought to have done. 

The next man who walked that way was probably afraid 
to stay on account of the robbers, though he stopped for a 
moment, and looked down at the sufferer, and thought about 
helping him. 

At last a kind man came. You may tell me what you 
think a man who was truly kind would do in such a case of 
distress. 

Why was this story told? 

Jesus said to the lawyer, “ Which of these three was neigh- 
bor to him who fell among thieves?” The man answered, 
“He that showed mercy.” The man did not like to give this 
answer. I will tell you why. 

The kind man in the story was a Samaritan, who lived in 
this part of the country (showing map). The man disliked 
Samaritans. So did all his friends. When he and his friends 
recited their verse, “Thou shalt love thy God with all thy 
soul, and thy neighbor as thyself,” they never once thought 
of calling Samaritans neighbors, because they did not want 
them for neighbors. 

The man could recite his verse perfectly,—so can we; but 
he did not know his neighbor,—do we? 

It is quite easy, it is really a pleasure, to help those whom 
we like, and to call them“ neighbor.” Is that what this verse 
means? The lawyer and his friends tried to think that it 
was. What do you think? 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
ASS 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


. _" wHo 1s My NeigHBor?”—The rabbi’s reply, 

“The law excepts Mi Gentiles, when it saith, Thy 
neighbor. An Israelite killing a stranger in the land does 
not die for it, by the sanhedrin, because it is written, ‘ If any 
oue lift up himself agaiust his neighbor.’ It needs not w say 
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he dies not on account of a Gentile, for a Gentile is not a 
neighbor” (Maimonides, ch. 2). But worse follows: “The 
Gentiles, between whom and us there is no war; and those 
who are keepers of sheep, and the like in Israel, we are not 
to contrive their death. But if they be in any danger of 
death, we are not bound to deliver them. For instance, if 
any of them fall into. the sea, you are under no obligation to 
help him out; for it is written, Thou shalt not rise up against 
the blood of thy neighbor, but such an one is not thy neigh- 
bor” (Id., ch. 4). The teaching of the Koran is only a 
slight exaggeration of this doctrine, for while the Mohamme- 
dan is told that the lives of Jews and Christians may not be 
wantonly taken, yet’ he is authorized to put to death any 
heathen who do not embrace the faith of the false prophet. 

“ BrouGut HIM To AN Inn.”—There can be no doubt as 
to the exact spot indicated in the parable. Our Lord, as we 
may infer from verse 35, was approaching Bethany on his 
way up from Jericho. He, with many of his hearers, had 
just been toiling up from the valley of the Jordan below, by 
that road, still unchanged in its features for thousands of 
years, barren and desolate, waterless, without a sign of culti- 
vation or habitation, bare and solitary then, as it had been 
when David fled by it from his rebellious son, and as it still 
remains. One isolated building alone breaks the solitude. 
Nearly halfway, just where the high plateau’ begins to dip 
toward the Dead Sea, a rocky knoll is crowned by the ruins 
of an ancient fortress, which was garrisoned by the Crusaders, 
as doubtless it had always been by whatever power held the 
country. A few hundred yards below the fort were the re- 
mains of an ancient khan, which has recently been rehabilitated 
for the convenience of Western travelers. Close to this khan, 
under the shadow of a great rock, a deep well of perennial 
water is carefully guarded in a little enclosure, its rim deeply 
scored all round by the ropes of the water-drawers of centu- 
ries, It isthe solitary watering-place between Enshemesh, 
below Bethany, and Jericho, and may have existed, like the 
wells of Beersheba, ages before Joshua entered the land. 
Looking down on the left hand we see the deep gorge of the 
Wady Kelt, often erroneously identified with the brook Che- 
rith, its face honeycombed with caverns, the secure lurking- 
places and refuges of the Arab robbers, still the terror of the 
unarmed traveler. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“Who 1s My Neicusour?”—“ Neighbor,” in the sense 
of one for whose sake any sacrifice of personal comfort or 
convenience should be made, has, in the East, always been 
understood as one of the same religious belief. The religious 
distinctions are the only ones worth noting; and so deep and 
clean-cutting are they, that the man who lives next door, 
however admirable in character and amiable in disposition, 
if he belongs to another religious community, may be de- 
serted in his distress with a consciousness that God is not dis- 
pleased with this treatment of an infidel. , Some old Jewish 
expositors confirm this. Strangers who are peaceable and 
harmless may be allowed to serve the chosen people in the 
capacity, for example, of shepherds. The Jew is not deliber- 
ately to plan their destruction; but he need not inconvenience 
himself to save them if in danger, nor, indeed, will the coun- 
cil require their blood at his hands if he should slay them, 
for “ they are not his neighbors.” 

** WENT DOWN FROM JERUSALEM TO JERICHO, AND FELL 
amone Tuieves.”—This road was, of course, much fre- 
quented by the priestly and Levitical inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem and Jericho, there being a very large priestly establish- 
ment in the latter city. The district lying between Jerusalem 
and Jericho is still, for travelers, the most dangerous on this 
side of the Jordan. It is customary for tourists to take with 
them a guard, supplied by the local Arabs, and by agreement 
with the consuls in Jerusalem the tribes thus represented 
become responsible for the safety of the lives and goods of 
the company. The “guards” are usually dilapidated crea- 
tures whose one object in life is bakhsheesh. In the spring of 
1893 and again in 1894, I made the descent, by way of Mar 
Saba to the Dead Sea, and back again to the western uplands, 
without a guard. On each occasion we passed companies 
whose “guards” vigorously remonstrated with us for journey- 
ing thus unprotected in these lonely regions. They told 
frightful tales, no doubt with a grain of truth in them, of 
attacks, woundings, murders, and robberies. On the whole, 
however, the danger now is chiefly to natives,—Europeans 
are not so likely to be attacked. Several sharp lessons have 
taught the Arab that the powers behind most strangers are 
not to be trifled with. Visitors may have noticed at inter- 
vals, along the highway from Jaffa to Jerusalem, ruined 
square buildings. They were used of old to shelter bands of 
soldiers, whose duty it was to protect the men of the road 
against the depredations of the men of the hills. The road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho was similarly guarded in ancient 
times; bat, in spite of these precautions, bloodshed was only 
too common. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells : » 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Ereryar Lirz (v, 25).— Where did this incident occur? 
When? How was a Jewish lawyer different from a modern 
American lawyer? How was his question a good test? How 
important is the question for us? 

2. Tuovu Suaut Love (vs. 26-28).— Where did the lawyer 
get his answer to his own question? (Deut. 6:5; Lev. 19: 
18.) What faculties are especially emphasized in “ heart”? 
“strength”? “mind”? “soul”? How can we tell whether 
we are loving God with our whole being? When only does 
this forbid whole-hearted devotion to anything else? What 
will we do for our neighbor if we love him as ourselves? and 
what will we refrain from doing? How would the observ- 
ance of these rules change society ? 

3. Wuo 1s My NEIGHBOR? (v. 29).—What was there in 
Christ’s reply to prick the lawyer’s conscience? Why did 
Christ answer his new question with a parable rather than 
directly ? 

4. Priest anv LEvirs (vs. 30-32).—How far “down” is it 
from Jerusalem to Jericho? Why is the road so dangerous? 
Why were priests especially likely to pass that way? What 
was the difference between the duties of priest and of Levite? 
What kinds of people in our day correspond to this priest ? 
to this Levite? What excuses would they have given? Why 
were they inexcusable ? ' 

5. Tue Goop SAMARITAN (vs. 33-35).—Who were the 
Samaritans, by descent? Where did they live? How did 
they differ from the Jews in religion? What experience had 
Christ just had’ among them? (Luke 9: 51-56.) What for- 
mer experience? (John 4: 4-42.) What was the purciasing 
value of the two pence? In what ways is the Samaritan a 
model for our Christian service ? 

6. Go, anD Do LIKEwIsE (vs. 36, 37).— What do you learn 
from Christ’s describing the “ religious” people as the selfi-h 
ones, and the despised heretic as the unselfish helper? 
What kinds of “good Samaritan” work are presented to all 
Christians ? 

For the Superintendent 

1. What question did a lawyer ask Christ? 2. How did 
the lawyer answer his own question? 3. What was the law- 
yer’s second question? 4. How did Christ answer it’? ~ 5. 

What three people does the parabletell about? 6. What 
was wrong with two of them? 7. What was good about the 
third? .8. How can we imitate the good Samaritan ? 

Boston, Mass. 

a 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What are the two chief requirements of the Scriptures? 
2. How did two men, who thought themselves holy, fail to 
meet these? 3. How did the Samaritan meet them? 4. Why 
was his conduct specially praiseworthy? 5. How can you 
show yourself a good neighbor ? 

*@> These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is allowed 


on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASA 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


N ANTIQUITY the lawyer played a great part in the 
development and systematization of the laws. The case 
law which fills cur reports, and which now is derived from 
the decisions of our judges on actual cases, was drawn, in 
ancient times, from the decisions pronounced by notable law- 
yers upon supposed cases devised by their pupils or their 
clients, especially the former. This, as Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine +hows in his “ Ancient Law,” gave to Roman law its 
remarkable completeness, as not being confined to decisions 
upon situations which had actually arisen, but free to com- 
plete its treatment of topics as far as human imagination 
could go in furnishing the material of supposed fact for the 
jurist to pass upon. , 

The so-called parable of the Good Samaritan is not a para- 
ble, but a law case, submitted to this Jewish lawyer for his 
decision. If it were a parable, we should have to look be- 
yond the facts, persons, and things of the story, to find’ some 
spiritual equivalent which corresponds to each ; and some con- 
sistent interpreters have done this, finding mysteries in the 
oil and wine, the ass, the two pence tossed from the girdle, 
the inn-keeper, etc. But this defeats the very purpose of the 
story, by robbing it of its proper sting for the conscience of 
those it reaches, when taken as meaning just what lies on the 
surface for us. 

The lawyer makes a professional blunder in asking what it 
was his business to answer. The Bible was the legal text- 
book, which it was his business to interpret. He should hare 
known what was the exaci sense of every word in iis con- 
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tents; and Christ very courteously reminds him of this by 
putting himself into the place of a client or pupil, and asking 
him to decide this point in due form. 

The purpose of the case is to show the lawyer that the word 
“neighbor” cannot rightly be subjected to any of the limita- 
tions which Jewish pride and sectarianism liad sought to im- 
pose upon it. Itis not merely the man of my sect, or my set, or 
wy kindred, or my social class, to whom I owe a neighbor's duty. 
The Samaritan was related to this man by none of these ties, 
yet he proved a true neighbor where the others failed, So the 
story and its interpretation has broadened to men the mean- 
ing of the word. But, on the other hand, the word has not 
become through it a vague equivalent for “fellow-man,” or 
“ humanity,” or any other large and general term. The idea 
of nearness, which underlies it, is not eliminated. The 
Samaritan found the wounded man lying in the path he 
constantly traveled at the call of duty or of business. He was 
go well known in that path that his bare word was warrant suf- 

_ ficient to the inn-keeper for farther outlay. So God’s provi- 
dence had brought the man into his life, and thus had given 
him a neighbor's claim to his kindness. So this great and 
homely Bible word “ neighbor” has its limitations as well as 
its breadth. To the Christian every man whom God brings 
into his life, if he have any need of help, has a neighbor’s 
claim. Our first duty lies to those who are nearest to us, 
just. to our neighbors, as our first duty is to do the thing next 
our hand, This is a hard saying, for it often is with our 
literal neighbors that we find it hardest to be in Christian 
charity. But the word binds us to them in the first place, 
and forbids us to live in neighborhood like so many thistles, 
all points and provocations. It is a great grace to be always 
friendly, patient, charitable, and helpful to our literal neigh- 
bors. “He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” 

The broadening of the word by our Lord’s teaching aided, 
no doubt, that great transformation of the conception of the 
state, which marks the transition from ancient to modern 
society. The ancient state was a kinship, and its rights and 
laws were the monopoly of those who could claim common 
descent from the ancestor who founded the state. The modern 
state is composed of the people of a common country, and its 
rights and laws are the possession of all who live in that 
country. Thus neighborhood in the true sense has superseded 
kinship as the foundation of public relations, just asour Lord 
made it the foundation of Christian charity. 








Blackboard Hints ~~ ° 
TWO QUESTIONS 
THE THE 
LAWYER’S CHRISTIAN’S 
WHO IS WHOSE 
MY NEIGHBOR 
NEIGHBOR ? 


AM 1? 





“WHOSE NEIGHBOR ARE YOU? 








BEWARE OF THIEVES 


THAT | J fauna 
STEAL [¥| oxoR, 





RESCUE THE PERISHING 











Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“* Rescue the perishing.” 

“ Throw out the life-line.” 

“ How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight,” 
* One there is above all others.” 

**More love to thee, O Christ.” 

“To the work!” 

“ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

“ Gh, what are you going te de, brother.” 


FA 


Less6n Summary 


HE titles of these International lessons may prove mis- 

leading, and so may their “ golden texts.” Even the 

“ topic,” as phrased for the lesson-helps, may fall short of the 
main theme of the Bible selection. 

This lesson, for example, is called “ The Good Samaritan.” 
It might equally well be called“‘The Inquiring Lawyer.” 
Its “ golden text is, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self;” yet it might have been, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart.” Its topic is, “The Son Com- 
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mending the Merciful.” Amore appropriate topic would 
be, “The Great Question and its Answer,” or, “Love, the 
Fulfilling of the Law.” . A teacher needs to learn the sub- 
stance and application of the lesson from the Bible text itself, 
rather than from the conventional title and topic. 

Our duty toward God and our fellows, and the way of do- 
ing our duty, are clearly pointed out, by a forceful illustra- 
tion, in this lesson. If we would please God, we must do as 
he commands. The substance of his requirements is love,— 
love to him as supreme, love to his creatures as growing out 
of our love to him. 

In studying this illustration, we must not give too much 
attention to the man who fell among thieves, to the priest or 
to the Levite who passed him by, to the Samaritan traveler 
who carried him to the inn, or to the inn-keeper who todk 
careof him. ‘ We must think also of the lawyer who came to 
Jesus asking the way of life, and of Jesus answering his 
question. 

Both precept and illustration, as given here, emphasize the 
importance of love. Let that fact be prominent in our mind. 
Whom to love, and why, and how, are here pointed out. 
Our love for God will show itself. in our conduct rather than 
in our professions, and it is our duty to prove our love for 
God by our conduct toward those whom God. gives us the 
opportunity of ministering to in his name. If we are Pres- 
byterians, or Baptists, or Methodists, it is more important for 
us to see the applications of the teachings of this lesson to 
our bearing toward those of other denominations than ours, 
than for us to think of its applications to Jews and Samaritans. 


i... 
Added Points 


Jesus was a teacher rather than a preacher. He asked 
questions, and he answered questions, as a means of imparting 
truth. A teacher can do a work that is impossible to a 
preacher as a preacher. 

The spirit and method of our Bible reading affects our un- 
derstanding of the Bible. There are truths in the Bible in 
addition to those we have found there. 

Knowing what the Bible requires, is one thing; but know- 
ing whether our conduct conforms to the Bible requirements, 
is another thing. We ought to have both kinds of knowledge. 

There are twosidés to man’s duty,—one looking God-ward, 
and the other man-ward. But love is back of every phase of 
true duty-doing. 

How much easier.and. more natural .it.is to try to find an 
excuse for not doing one’s duty, than it is to go ahead and do 
that duty ! , 

‘Looking into a case of need may show us the duty of doing 
more than we thought of doing. But we mustn’t shirk one 
duty because of the possibility of seeing another beyond it. 

We can see for ourselves the standard of conduct that Jesus 
holds before us. And we can decide for ourselves whether 
we shall try to live up to it or not. 


OFkIPO: 


SY 


Installing Officers and Teachers 


HAT the Sunday-school teacher should be generally 
conversant with the best methods of teaching, and 
specifically drilled in normal Bible lessons, needs no 
demonstrating; but, in addition to this, it is. often 
thought desirable to give elected teachers and officers a 
recognition by the Sunday-school, in an installation ser- 
vice wherein they publicly assent to the duties, and 
assert their devotion. In some schools this custom is 
annual and regular; in others, something of the kind is 
occasionally done. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Sunday-school of Alton, 
Illinois, has recently celebrated its “ first recognition 
and installation service.” The superintendent, Mr. 
T. H. Perrin, says: “ Large audiences attended all the 
services. It was set apart as ‘Sunday-school Day’ in 
eur church. Forty scholars—from pastor and superin- 
tendent to the primary department—received diplomas 
for ‘ attendance, punctuality, offerings, and good lessons 
in forty-eight Sundays out of the fifty-two in 1894.’ The 
average attendance in 1893 was 106, and was increased 
to 142 in 1894 by the Loyal Army movement.” Pro- 
fessor H. M. Hamill, the leader of this. movement, and 
superintendent of the normal work of the Illinois.Sun- 
day-school Association, was present all day, and, besides 
giving an address in the evening on “ The Sunday-school 
Idea,” presented the “Legion of Houor” diplomas at 
the “recognition service” inthe morning. At.the same 
time there were three papers, on the “history,” the 
“value,” and the “ preseut needs,” of the Sunday -school. 

The morning exercises closed with the service of iu- 
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stallation, the program and covenant of which may be 
suggestive to other Sunday-schools. 
INSTALLATION SERVICE ' 
1. Roll of officers and teachers elect. By the pastor, the men 
R. H. Fry. (With brief explanatory remarks.) 
2, Hymn, during the singing of which the officers and teachers 
elect will.come forward. 
8. Prayer by the pastor. Congregation standing. 
4, Admonitory Scripture readings. By the officers of the 
church : 1 Corinthians 12: 4-12. By the installing officer: 
2 Timothy 2 : 14-21. 
5. Questions and charge to the candidates. By the installing 
officer. 
6. The covenant of office, to be repeated by the elect officers and 
teachers : 
“T do solemnly devote myself, in the fear and by the favor 


» of God, to my Sunday-school work. I will study my Bible 


thoroughly, and strive to govern and to teach my scholars in- 
telligently and faithfully. I will endeavor to be a loyal and 
exemplary member of my church, and an example to my 
scholars in the use of the means of grace. I will, counsel 
spiritually with my scholars, at home and elsewhere, and will 
give such portion of my time as is possible to my Sunday< 
school duties. I will strive to be punctual and present at 
school and at all meetings of teachers. In the presence of God 
and his people, and by the grace of Jesus Christ. Amen.” 
Benediction by congregation : 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee ; 
The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee ; 
The Lord lift up his countenance 
peace.” 
7. Closing hymn. 


upon thee, and give thee 


The superintendent desiring a fuller service may get 
hints from the following exercise, prepared for usé in a 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Pennsylvania. It may 
be adapted to other schools by slight changes in denomi- 
national phraseology. Teachers holding official positions 
are included in its title. 


INSTALLATION OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL OFFICERS 

The pastor and elders occupy seats on the platform. The 
newly elected officers present themselves in front, and are ad- 
dressed by the pastor as follows: 

DEAR FRIENDS AND FELLOW- WORKERS : 

You have been chosen by the members of this Sunday- 
school to be office-bearers in the school, and to have the more 
immediate charge of its management. In undertaking the 
duties of your respective offices, you will become closely asso- 
ciated With the pastor and the elders of the church; under 
whose general oversight the school is placed. We gladly em- 
brave the opportunity afforded us by this brief service of instal- 
lation to welcome you to these positions of usefulness, and to 
express to you our pleasure that you have accepted the labor 
and the responsibility which they, involve. Although ‘your 
offices differ widely from each other in the nature of their 
work, not one of them is lacking in importance. Whether you 
serve the school in’ superintending or assisting to superintend 
its work, or in keeping its records, or in managing its library, 
or in taking charge of its funds, see to it that all things are 
done decently and in order; that they are done to the edifica- 
tion of the school; and especially strive that you may “ do all 
to the glory of God.” Thus you shall be able to say with the 
Apostle Paul, “I magnify mine office ” (Rom. 11 : 13). 

I need scarcely remind you that the offices you hold dre 
not secular, but religious, in their nature. You aré hot offiders 
of a scnool, but of a Sunday-school. And whether your duties 
bear directly or remotely upon the chief object for which this 
school is conducted, keep ever in mind the fact that that object 
is the true worship of God, the better understanding of the 
Bible, the choice of Christ as a Saviour, and the following of 
him in our daily lives. We now give you a few words of coun- 
sel drawn from that blessed volume in the study of which we 
are associated together. (Each elder rises, in repeating his re- 
spective Scripture passage, and remains standing. ] 

Pastor : Gather the people together, men and women and 
children, and thy stranger that is within thy gates, that they 
may hear, aud that they may learn, and fear the Lord your God, 
and observe to do all the words of this law (Deut, 31 : 12). 

First Elder : Repeats Proverbs 3 : 13, 14. 

Second Elder: 1 John 2: 14, 15. 

Third Elder: Mark 16 : 15 and Matthew 28 : 20. 

Fourth Elder : 1 Corinthians 2 : 12, 13. 

Fifth Eider : Ecclesiastes 12 : 13. 

Pastor : Itonly remains that I should ask of you, the officers- 
elect, and of you, the members of this school, to avow your 
intentions and obligations in reference to the relations that you 
are to sustain towards each other. 

Do you, the officers-elect, accept the offices to which you have 
been respectively chosen, and will you endeavor to discharge 
their duties in such manner as may best promote the interests 
of this school, and advance the cause of Christ ? 

Do you, the members of this school, acknowledge and receive 
these friends as your duly elected officers, and will you give 
unto them, in the discharge of their duties, that respect and 
support and encouragement in the Lord to which they are en- 
titled? [School responds by rising and remaining standing 
during prayer.) 

Prayer, followed by the Lord’s Prayer in concert. 
again seated.) 

Pustor : lu consequence of the mutual obligations which have 
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been here assumed, and by virtue of our authority as officers of 
this church, we do now declare you duly installed as officers of 
this school. 

- To you, the superintendent, I present this bell, in the hope 
and belief that such ready and hearty co-operation will be given 
to you and your assistants in your labors as shall be fittingly 
symbolized by its clear, musical sound. 

In your hands, as secretary, I place this record-book of the 
school, May it contain, during your term of office, the record 
of punctual and faithful attendance throughout the ensuing six 
months, 

The accounts of the school and its treasurer’s book, I deliver 
to you as the custodian of its funds, hoping that you may 
receive ample contributions and a large increase in its mission- 
ary offerings. 

The keys of the library I deliver to you with my warmest 
congratulations that, in these days of so much useless and per- 
nicious reading, it is the duty of yourself and your assistants to 
have charge of the dissemination of some good, clean, and 
healthy literature throughout this community. 

In conclusion, let me direct your attention to this motto 
which we have placed upon our wall, and‘under which we are 
associated together as Christian workers, It indicates the model 
by which we are to be guided, the time when our work must be 
done, and the object for which we must ever labor. 


School repeats in concert the motto : 


CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE; 
LiFe OvuR OPPORTUNITY ; 
HuMAN SALVATION OvR AIM. 


Pastor : Thanks be unto God for the gift of his Son, who has 
left us an example that we should follow in his steps! Thanks 
be unto him, who breathed in man’s nostrils the breath of life, 
that this life is still ours, with its grand opportunities for good! 
Thanks be unto a loving heavenly Father, who “ will have ull 
men to be saved,” that he bids us labor for this result, and 
make it our constant aim! In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
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Recent Books on China * 


OUR recent works on China present the views of 
four independent observers—two English and two 
‘American—upon certain political and domestic features 
of Chinese civilization; they discuss those institutions and 
habits of the Chinese about which the Western world is 
most curious; they add appreciably to the available fund 
of information on these topics. It is also worth noticing 
that in the performance of this task the two Americans 
are superior to the Englishmen both in style and in the 
absence of that indefinable air of. condescension which, 
as Mr. Lowell long since pointed out, the British critic, 
however well disposed, unconsciously assumes the moment 
he discovers himself to be in the presence of foreigners. 
Professor Douglas, who has acquired a reputation in 
England through his researches among the Chinese books 
in the British Museum, is, rather oddly, the most pro- 
nounced example of this insular bias. After declaring 
a determination to portray his subject rather as it is than 
as it professes to be, we may reasonably doubt if he in- 
troduces us fairly to the Chinese by affirming that “there 
is no country in the world where practice and profession 
are more widely separated than in China,” or that “ the 
empire is pre-eminently one of make-believe.” Some 
such reflections as these have been cast against Christian 
countries by Orientals who have visited them, after a 
careful study of the Bible and of the best of our aecepted 
philosophers, and they have proved hard to gainsay. 
Substantial proofs of Professor Douglas’s statement may 
be found, indeed, in all parts of his book, but there exists 
plenty of what might be called negative evidence on the 
other side to which he gives no attention whatever. 
Under the comprehensive term “society,” Professor 
Douglas includes not only a study of manners and cus- 
toms, but a pretty full description of Chinese govern- 
ment, architecture, village communities, medicine, and 
several chapters on the history of foreign relations with 
China. His chief sources of information seem to have 
been the Peking Gazette (which is quite fully summa- 
rized in a translation published yearly at Shanghai) and 
the British Blue Books. There is an aggravating lack 
of system in the arrangement of the book, which is ren- 
“S#ociety in China. By Robert K. Douglas. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 
xvi, 415. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 


Chinese Characteristics. By Arthur H. Smith. 8vo, illustrated, 
BP $42. 2d edition, revised. New York and Chicago: F. H. Revell 
$2. 


A Corner of Cathay : Studies from Life among the Chinese. B 
Adele M. Fielde. 8vo, illustrated, pp. xi, 286. New York: Macmil- 
lan &Co. ®. 

China and Her Neighbours: France in Indo-China, Russia and 
China, India and Thibet. With mape. By R. 8. Gundry. svo, pp. 
ZxiV. 40s. Loudon: Chipman & $3.10 pet. 
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dered worse by the common English practice of neglect- 
ing an index; the volume’ is, moreover, defaced by errors 
and inconsistencies in spelling that are not easily for- 
given in an author who makes scme pretensions to Chi- 
nese scholarship. K’anghksi may possibly be a printers’ 
error, but Keying for Kiying is, one suspects, the author's 
fault. And why should Tséngkwofan appear in one line 
and 7s’eng Kwofan in another? And so with many 
proper names. But such blemishes are less important 
than the misleading statements frequently made, which 
arise either from a limited personal experience in China, 
or from the common habit of writers and travelers, who 
apply to a whole country observations that belong only 
to certain sections. In describing Chinese domestic ar- 
chitecture, for instance, Professor Douglas informs us 


“that they practically never build their houses more than 


one story high, forgetful of the cities of South China— 
and notably Canton, where he must often have been— 
that consist largely of two-story wooden buildings. 
Again, when he declares that there is probably not an 
acre of meadow-land in China, he ignores a vast region 
along the northern border, where sheep are raised on 
pastures of wide extent, and where hay is also regularly 
cut. As the account of British intercourse with the un- 
willing Chinese proceeds, the lion lashes his tail with 
growing indignation, until the climax of his fury is 
reached in the growl that “ what poison is to the snake, 
what the claws are to a cat, what the ink is to the cuttle- 
fish, craft and dissimulation are to the Chinese.” Lan- 
guage of this sort might be forgiven coming from the 
opposition bench of the House of Commons; it is not 
likely to win for the author or for his views the respectful 
consideration of those who are willing to consider the 
Chinese Empire as something more than a happy bunt- 
ing-ground for English merchants and bullies. 

Mr. Smith’s Chinese Characteristics is a work of 
quite different caliber. The author has brought to his 
missionary labors an enthusiasm, directed by exceptional 
intellectual ability, and tempered by a shrewd sense of 
human nature, which has been exercised for the past 
twenty years in a sympathetic study of Chinese life. 
The present volume is a rewritten edition, with numerous 
omissions, of his book published four years ago in 
Shanghai, Its high reputation among foreign residents 
in China is alone a sufficient gage of its excellence, for 
only those who know from experience the intricacies 
of the problem can estimate Mr. Smith’s extraordinary 
success in penetrating some of the secrets of Chinese 
character. The work is a series of really fascinating 
essays on such topics as “ Social Typhoons,” “ Contempt 
for Foreigners,” “ Absence of Public Spirit,” “ Mutual 
Suspicion,” and others, to the number of thirty, in which 
different traits of the Chinese are frankly and adroitly 
discussed. The reader should, however, be warned of 
one danger here. There is risk of a foreigner’s deriving, 
from frank impressions like these, an exaggerated idea 
of moral and social depravity, precisely as earlier stu- 
dents of Chinese philosophical systems, owing to their 
inability to compare actualities with theories, conceived 
much too exalted estimates of Chinese civilization. The 
blame for such a result must not be laid to the truthful 
author. He speaks, indeed, with knowledge and under- 
standing, but he is helpless to prevent the uninitiated 
reader from drawing inferences that are totally inappro- 
priate. For an instance of this, take the chapter on 
“ Absence of Sympathy,” in which hard-heartedness (to 
judge by Christian standards) seems to be a fundamental 
peculiarity. It is, nevertheless, a trait the Chinese have 
in common with all Orientals; and, while the Chinese 
type is less gentle than either the Japanese or the Malay, 
it may be doubted whether the lot of average humanity 
is more unpleasant in China than elsewhere in Asia. 

To criticise Miss Fielde’s Corner of Cathay is only 
to praise a book which, within its limits, closely ap- 
proaches perfection. The volume supplements Mr. 
Smith’s book, the author drawing her types and in- 
stances from Southeastern China, gs does the other 
from the North. We get here rather closer to the 
inner life of bourgeois and peasant, as might be ex- 
pected from a kindly and clever woman who has made 
her way into the hearts and homes of the people. 
Chapters on such well-worn subjects as marriage and 
funeral customs, schools, superstitions, and the like, take 
on surprising freshness when treated by this keen inves- 
tigator, and reveal the thoroughness of her study. The 
information contained in these papers is not only curious 
and interesting, but of the highest value as data in soci- 
ology. Their primitive but productive agriculture has 
long been an example to the nations, but how many 
cases of nervous prostration in the West might be saved 
could we learu from the Chinese how to drem. There 
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fashions never change, we are told, and “the only meas- 
urements necessary for fitting any individual are, for a 
tunic, from the centre of the chest to the wrist, and from 
the neck to the knees, For a pair of trousers or a kirtle, 
simply the length from hip to ankle is taken. The 
wearer may grow thinner or stouter without remodelling 
the garments. This permits one to get costly raiment, 
and then to lay it away and to maintain for many suc- 
ceeding years that peace of mind which accompanies a 
consciousness of being prepared for all social emergen- 
cies. It encourages exquisite weaving and rich embroid- 
ery, because it allows the possessor of beautiful and 
costly robes to leave them as useful heiriooms. Women 
whose fashions in clothing are permanent are morally 
justified in arraying themselves, as do Chinese ladies, in 
works of true and high art.” Three chapters on Chinese 
evolutionary theories, Confucius and Taoism, though 
superficial in the extreme, serve a useful purpose in giv- 
ing a general idea to many who would not be likely to 
read profounder works on these subjects, Not the least 
attractive feature in this volume is its illustrations repro- 
duced in color, by a process which suggests the peculiar 
finish of pith-paper, from sketches by Swatow artists. 
Mr. Gundry’s China and Her Neighbors consists of a 
dozen or more articles on Asiatic politics, contributed 
during recent years to English periodicals. Theauthor, 
who has served on the civil list in India, ranks among 
those Englishmen whose acquaintance with Eastern 
affairs entitles their opinions to respectful considera- 
tion. A few of these papers have already outlived 
the usefulness to which they might have laid claim 
when they first appeared in print. Others among them 
supply, however, a convenient summary of events in 
Indo-China, Tibet, Korea, and elsewhere in Asia, that 
are as yet too recent to have found their historian. In 
preserving their original form, Mr. Gundry believes that 
these chapters, though confessedly disjointed, will serve 
“‘to throw into stronger rélief the continuity of purpose 
in the various adventures of the Great Powers, whose 
dealings with China and her tributaries are set forth.” 
Mr. Gundry is far from possessing the broad grasp and 
felicitous literary style of Mr. Curzon, whose book was 
noticed in these columns some weeks ago. But any in- 
formation on these obscure countries is welcome to the 
bewildered student of Oriental politics, and Mr. Gundry’s 
effort to supply a real need is eminently praiseworthy. 
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Talks on Pedagogics : An Outline of the Theory of Concentra- 
tion. By Francis W. Parker. (12mo, pp. xvi, 491. New 
York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. $1.50.) 


It may be doubted whether there has been a more po- 
tent factor in influencing our common-school education 
in the last quarter-century than Colonel Francis W. Parker. 
His achievements at Quincy, Massachusetis, and in the 
Cook County Normal School at Chicago, need no adver- 
tising among well-informed teachers. In his Talks on 
Pedagogics he brings to us his matured thought, clearly 
and forcibly arranged, and often epigrammatically put. 
Succinctly stated, the book professes to be a general ex- 
position of Herbart’s ‘Theory of Concentration”’ The 
basis of the book was a series of lectures given at the 
Teachers’ Retreat, Chautauqua Assembly, July, 1891. 
Colonel Parker is not only a trained thinker in the funda- 
mentals of educative processes, but a bold experimenter 
and a magnetic leader. In a manly, no less than in a 
scientific spirit, his Preface says: “I am more than will- 
ing to see every principle here enunciated fall to the 
ground under logical and convincing reason... . I sin- 
cerely trust that in publishing this book I shall not in 
any way compromise my attitude toward truth by cling- 
ing to any statement here made, when it is shown to be 
incorrect, or when something better is presented.” It is 
not surprising that a philosophical thinker, as well as 
practical and progressive instructor, like this, should 
have produced a book finely suggestive, and therefore 
valuable to teachers, whether or not they accept his 
principal proposition or thesis. 

- 
Accidents and Emergencies ; What Should, and Should not, be 
Done before the Doctor Comes. By Thomas Blackstone, 


M.D. (12mo, pp. 122. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 50 
cents.) 


In noticing Dr. Blackstone’s Book, two things strike 
the reviewer. First, that its title is an exact copy of 
that of another book on the same subject which has been 
published in successive editions for a number of years; 
and, second, that it seems to be very largely modeled 
upon this book. This seeming imitation goes so far as 
to cover the subjects discussed and the general manner 
of discussing them, and includes the use of illustrations 
apparently copied from the original Accidents and 
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Emergencies. The author’s actuatantaties 
_ with this original is further manifested by | 
the fact that he quotes its author more 
than once; and a little carelessness is ex- 
hibited in locating him in New York in- 
stead of Philadelphia. The book referred 
to was written by Dr. Charles W. Dulles, 
and is published by P. Blakiston, Son, & 
Co., Philadelphia, The fourth and most 
recent edition appeared in 1892. Some 
work of this sort should be in every 
house, and Dr. Dulles’s Accidents and 
Emergencies, or, as the title now appears 
on the cover, What to do First in Emer- 
gencies, contains all the good points, 
with none of the drawbacks, of the work 
by Dr: Blackstone. 
; ou 


Sonnets and Lyries. By Katrina Trask. (Small 
12mo, pp. 108. New York’: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.) 


It should be no surprise to Mrs. Trask’s 
acquaintances that her fine literary sense, 
as well as. ber thought power, has within 
a comparatively short span of months found 
a large public recognition. Two or three 
years ago, her Under King Constantine 
was called for in a public edition after first 
appearing as. privately printed. Since 
then her name has become well known 
among the magazines. This new volume, 
Sonnets and Lyrics, will add to the author’s 
reputation. Her vivacious verse, born of 
original impulses, is no less tender in feel- 
ing than virile in thonght. Her purpose 
is always high. She sings oftenest, per- 
haps, of sorrow and of love,-—wedding the 
two motives as so frequently they are found 
in life. Mrs. Trask masters her verse, and 
does not betray the common weakness of 
poetasters who are obliged to resort to 
* licenses ”’ or lapse into inanity in order to 


avoid seeming to be mastered by the dif- . 


cult demands of form, Her lyrics seldem 
suffer; 48 lyxics so often do; from niére dilg- 
tion.: Courage, hope, trust, action, are fre- 
quent motives, vigorously evidenced in 
graceful turns of phrase. The little vol- 
ume is a tasteful piece of book-making. 


. OW 
Illustrations from the Sermons of Alexander 
McLaren, D.D. Edited and selected’ by 


James Henry Martyn. (12mo, pp. xx, 196. 
London: Alexander & Shepheard. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 


It must have been a pleasant task to 
select and edit a volume of illustrations 
from Dr. McLaren’s sermons, Readers 
of The Sanday School Times, and others 
who are familiar with Dr. McLaren’s 
writings, will welcome this new collection. 
Those to whom Dr. McLaren’s sermons 
are new will find in this book a stimulus to 
further reading of his works. As Mr. Mar- 
tyn says in the Preface, the illustrations are 
each “a gem which caa be severed from 
the context without losing any of its bril- 
liancy.” The books of sermons which 
have been drawn upon are The Holy of 
Holies, The Unchanging Christ, The God 
of the Amen, The Wearied Christ, and 
Paul’s Prayers. 


A Practical Commentary on Holy Scripture: 
For the Use of Catechists and Teachers. By 
Frederick Justus Knecht, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Arch-dioeese of Freiburg. 
Translated from the tenth German edition. 
(2-vels. Small 8vo, illustrated, pp. xxviii, 
438 ; viii,544. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.75.) 


Bishop Knecht’s work, which is strongly 
endorsed by Cardinal Vaughan, is worthy 
of note as being an indication of the grow- 
ing interest felt by Roman Catholics in 
the more prevalent study of the Bible. 
It is a résumé of biblical history, with 
comments on selected passages, for the use 
of those who are teaching catechetical 
classes. To a Protestant, the book has an 
interest as indicating the Roman Catholic 
way of looking at the Scriptures. This 
Practical Commentary is well suited to its 
special purpose, as might be inferred from 
ite wide circulation in German. 
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_ From a copy of the ac- 

tual first edition of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, Dr. John Brown, author of John 
Bunyan and His Times, has edited a fac- 
simile reproduction of the first edition of 
this famous work, The book, a small 
16mo, bound in pale brown linen, is pub- 
lished by Henry Altemus, Philadelphia, 
and costs $1.25. The paper, Dr. Brown 
says, is a close imitation of that of the 
original of 1678, while the type has been 
cast from molds made in 1720, which were 
taken from the Dutch type used for the 
original. A comparison of this facsimile 
with the ordinary modern edition reveals 
many variations and peculiar features, 
quaint expressions, and curious spellings, 
which will be new to those who are un- 
familiar with the book as Bunyan first 
gave it to the world. 


Bunyan’s 
First Edition 


a 


An English traveler, 
Evans, has recently 
published an account of his finds in Crete 
that may shed new light on the Crethi 
problem of the Old Testament. He found 
on the island of Crete, a few months ago, 
a pumber of stones with hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions in a system of writing com- 
posed apparently of twenty-four syllabic 
signs, The majority of these are practi- 
cally the same as those of the Greeks on 
Cyprus, and were used by them to a com- 
paratively late date. It seems, then, that 
there were two primitive systems of writing 
—the other being the Cypriotic proper— 
which had been in use in the second pre- 
Christian millenium, before the introduc- 
tion of. the phonetic alphabet... This. pic- 
| ture-writing system seems to.. have, been 
uged.:by. the oldest inhabitants of the 


The Crethi 


identifies with the Phenicians, called 
Crethi in the Scriptures, and there con- 
sidered as inhabitants of some islands in 
the Mediterranean. On the Egyptian 
monuments they are pictured as bringing 
tribute to the king of Egypt, the vessels 
they. carry being identical in form with 
those found in Eastern and Central Crete. 
Other data also point to this identification. 


——— 


Haverford College is 
‘enjoying a course of lec- 
tures from its former 
professor, J. Rendel Harris, now of Cam- 
bridge University. The course as an- 
nouneed is upon “ The Influence of Homer 
upon the Early Christian Church,” “ The 
New Syriac Gospels from Mt. Sinai,” 
“ Methods of Research in Eastern Li- 
braries,” “‘ Paleographical Studies with 
Especial Reference to Greek Manuscripts,” 
and “Some Recently Recovered Early 
Christian Documents.” The lectures will 
be published in due season. A remark of 
Professor Harris’s in his first lecture is 
worthy of note,—that the author of the 
Apocalypse had evidently read Homer. 
In a subsequent lecture, Professor Harris 
spoke of there being seven hundred vol- 
umes of patristic and other Christian -lit- 
erature in Arabic at Mt. Sinai, anda hun- 
dred volumes in Iberian. ‘ We may yet,” 
said he, “find Papias, or some other 
writer of the first and second centuries, 
and see reams and tonsof modern criticism 
winnowed into dust.” He dwelt on the 
fact that the discovery, by Mrs. Lewis, of 
the old Syriac Gospels, was indirectly the 
doing of Haverford College. The liber- 
ality of the president and board of man- 
agers sent Professor Harris to the East, 
and in 1889, while on this “ Haverford 
Expedition,” he found the lost Apology of 
Aristides. His description, to Mrs. Lewis, 


Rendel Harris at 
Haverford 





island, .the Eteoeretans, whom Evans |. 


thusiasm, and induced her to take the 
necessary lessons from him, and then to 
go herself to Mt. Sinai, ‘They call youa 
‘fresh-water’ college over here,” said he; 
“but I want you to feel that it is not 
necessary to be a great ‘salt-water’ college 
to be a success!” 


<~? BUSINESS Boy 
. > e ° I 
kK DEPARTMENT: 

For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subsoription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1,000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such 
@ position in the paper, regularly, as he may 
choose, 80 far as it will not conflict with earlier 
contracts with other advertisers, nor with the 
Publishers’ idea of the general make-up of the 
advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Irritation of the throat and hoarseness are 
immediately relieved by “‘ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Have them always ready, 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


The Chicago Interior Decorating Co., 149 
and 150 Michigan Avenue, are suppl ing some choice 
productions in Ceramic Mosal r floors, walls, 
and ceilings of several of the fine residences now 
being erec in Chicago. Send for catalog. 











Mr. GLapstTone’s famous 
book, “ THE IMPREGNABLE Rock 
or Hoty Scripture,” naturally 
has met with a very large de- 
mand; but just as the last’of 
the original editions was about 
exhausted, Mr. GLADSTONE noti- 
fied the publishers that he had 
made some revisions of the 
original text, and the publishers, 
on receipt of the new matter, 
issued a new and revised edi- 
tion. 

The changes consisted mainly 
of additions, and ‘have their 
value as such. Otherwise, the 
two issues, serve the same pur- 
pose. 

When the new edition ap- 
peared, a few copies of the 
original edition remained un- 
sold. These may now be had 
of the publishers at 50 cents 
per copy,—one-Ralf the original 
price——so long as they last. 
Not more than two copies will 
be sold'to any one buyer. Any 
money that may reach us too 
late to secure a copy, or two 
copies, of the book, will be at 
once returned to the sender. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
Publishers, 
1031 Walnut. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CARMINA FOR ne 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


. w. dge, D.D., Editor of Care 
bat ae pe Bek co Rev. Herbert B. Tur- 
ner, of Hampton (Va.) Institute. 
293 hymns, with tunes. ire yy a meray 
exam . For in juction, 
For examination, o Puaded 


Bright and attractive in hymns, tunes, binding, 
and o and fully up to date in every particular. 
Don’t fail to secure @ copy. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
56 East 1oth St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR . 
No. 2 


By Sanxry, McGRANABAN, and STEBBINS. 
Containing the latest anthems, quartets, duets, 
sacred songs, and choruses, by the authors. 
Will be issued February 25. 

Price, © covers, 8 per copy, 
$3.00. ptioeen ; board covers, 54.80 per 
cloth, 00 per dozen, by express, not prepal: 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76%. 9th St., N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


‘A New Song Book for Primary Department. 
DEW DROPS 


By E. E. Hewitt, Jno. R. Breney W. J. Kirk ick. 
Shouid be in the hands of 1 mary ers. 


le copy, by mail, 25 cents; r dozen. 
Sample cot J HOOD, 1024 Arh t Burbet, Phila., Pa. 


Sunday-School Musical Quarterly 


Number now ready. 26 charming so 

Easter Send 6 cents for sam 

ples of 1895 and 184 Easter numbers ; §3. 

FPAIRBA 
257 Wa 





id 5 
ozen 5 








@, or 8 cents for sam- 
50 per 100, 


& ROLISON, 
ih Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
by 
e. ‘or samp! 
NEW SONG. the 





6. cond Se toe ceeeteea q 

GEO. F. AE a co. 

940 W. Madison st. Chicago, il. 
For all o 


SPECIAL SERVI sionsin the 
-school. ‘ a n. 

Gay-sch0O' te JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati—-New York—Chicago. 


“Golden Grain, No. 1,’’ as a successful Sab- 
bath-school song book leads all others. It is not 
made up of ol song — omer be ed ove 80 
com posers resented. mple copy, n 

A. BEIRLY , Author and Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 


“TEACHING = TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers, It is to-day the popular 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 

“very teacher in Sunday-school will feel 


his work widened in scope by reading this boo’ 
it is by far the bes has 5 


t yet or 
Bacio cops ge i ene cecal 
ness for which this - 
apie blessing to every school in the land.”— 
Christian Union. 












































A book of 390 bound in cloth, size 7 

x 5% inches. Price, $1.00. For sale by book- 

sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & Co., 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 











‘*GENUINE OXFORD’’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Mapa, 
and Illustrations 


The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
Century. 


Containing many new Seatares 
not found in oloar Teache: 
Bibles. At prices from $1.50 to 
$20.00. Send for Catalog. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St..N.¥. 


By Professor H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
Palestine, Egypt and Sinai, St. Paul's Travels, and 
Western Asia. The four maps cover all biblical 
geography, and contain an amount of information of 
reat aid to theteacher. Bishop Vincent says of the 


estine map, ‘It isa magnificent affair.” For par- 
ticulars, commendations, etc., aiidress 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


Anchintnainlltlntnhiarillidltrsirallanllta tliat lla, 


THE WESTIIINSTER ‘£$S0 
For the youngest scholars. 


i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 


Same asa Press. No Press Required. 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 
perfect copies, as very 


opinions. They also make 
rk thousand peo le know. Stationers sell them, 
ALVAH B LL, M’f’r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 


BEST scree: 


Kindergarten Sewing Cards 
For the International 8. 8. lessons, prepared by Mrs. 
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WILBUR F. Crarts, Price, 10c. per quarter ; per set, 
30c. per year. Ward & Drummond,711 way,N.Y. 











of his experience; aroused that lady’s en- 


ulars and samples on application. 


MSS. WANTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS, 


In addition to the attractive feature of Color Printing, adopted for our four weekly S. S. 
papers for 1895, we wish, if possible, t© raise their already superior literary standard to a still 
higher plane. In order to secure a high class of articles suited to each, we offer $2,000.00 in 
56 prizes of from $200.00 to $20.00 each. All other desirable articles seht us will be 
accepted and paid for at our regular rates. Six classes of MSS. wanted. 
in any one or more classes. Write immediately for particulars, which give awards, terms of call, 
classification and general instructions. Earnest, educated Christians, especially such as are 
actively engaged in work with children and young people, are invited to correspond. Address, 

DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., Prize Manuscript Dept, 36 Washington St., Chicago. 


(a We are offering Sunday-schools our papers on trial free tor Srst quarter of 1806. Partie 


Writers may compete 
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been here assumed, and by virtue of our authority as officers of 
this church, we do now declare you duly installed as officers of 
this school. 

- To you, the superintendent, 1 present this bell, in the hope 
and belief that such ready and hearty co-operation will be given 
to you and your assistants in your labors as shall be fittingly 
symbolized by its clear, musical sound. 

In your hands, as secretary, I place this record-book of the 
school. May it contain, during your term of office, the record 
of punctual and faithful attendance throughout the ensuing six 
months, 

The accounts of the school and its treaswrer’s book, I deliver 
to you as the custodian of its funds, hoping that you may 
receive ample contributions and a large increase in its mission- 
ary offerings. 

The keys of the library I deliver to you with my warmest 
congratulations that, in these days of so much useless and per- 
nicious reading, it is the duty of yourself and your assistants to 
have charge of the dissemination of some good, clean, and 
healthy literature throughout this community. 

In conclusion, let me direct your attention to this motto 
which we have placed upon our wall, and“under which we are 
associated together as Christian workers. It indicates the model 
by which we are to be guided, the time when our work must be 
done, and the object for which we must ever labor. 


School repeats in concert the motto : 


CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE; 
LIFE OvR OPPORTUNITY ; 
HuMAN SALVATION OvR AIM. 

Pastor : Thanks be unto God for the gift of his Son, who has 
left us an example that we should follow in his steps! Thanks 
be unto him, who breathed in man’s nostrils the breath of life, 
that this life is still ours, with its grand opportunities for good! 
Thanks be unto a loving heavenly Father, who “ will have ull 
men to be saved,” that he bids us labor for this result, and 
make it our constant aim! In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen, 











Recent Books on China * 


OUR recent works on China present the views of 
four independent observers—two English and two 
‘American—upon certain political and domestic features 
of Chinese civilization; they discuss those institutions and 
habits of the Chinese about which the Western world is 
most curious; they add appreciably to the available fund 
of information on these topics. It is also worth noticing 
that in the performance of this task the two Americans 
are superior to the Englishmen both in style and in the 
absence of that indefinable air of condescension which, 
as Mr. Lowell long since pointed out, the British critic, 
however well disposed, unconsciously assumes the moment 
he discovers himself to be in the presence of foreigners. 
Professor Douglas, who has acquired a reputation in 
England through his researches among the Chinese books 
in the British Museum, is, rather oddly, the most pro- 
nounced example of this insular bias. After declaring 
a determination to portray his subject rather as it is than 
as it professes to be, we may reasonably doubt if he in- 
troduces us fairly to the Chinese by affirming that “there 
is no country in the world where practice and profession 
are more widely separated than in China,” or that “ the 
empire is pre-eminently one of make-believe.” Some 
such reflections as these have been cast against Christian 
countries by Orientals who have visited them, after a 
careful study of the Bible and of the best of our aecepted 
philosophers, and they have proved hard to gainsay. 
Substantial proofs of Professor Douglas’s statement may 
be found, indeed, in all parts of his book, but there exists 
plenty of what might be called negative evidence on the 
other side to which he gives no attention whatever. 
Under the comprehensive term “society,” Professor 
Douglas includes not only a study of manners and cus- 
toms, but a pretty full description of Chinese govern- 
ment, architecture, village communities, medicine, and 
several chapters on the history of foreign relations with 
China. His chief sources of information seem to have 
been the Peking Gazette (which is quite fully summa- 
rized in a translation published yearly at Shanghai) and 
the British Blue Books. There is an aggravating lack 
of system in the arrangement of the book, which is ren- 
~esociety in China. By Robert K. Douglas. Svo, illustrated, pp. 
xvi,415. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 


Chinese Characteristics. By Arthur H. Smith. 8vo, illustrated, 
pp. $42. 2d edition, revised. New York and Chicago: F. H. Revell 
$2. 


A Corner of Cathay : Studies from Life among the Chinese. B 
Adele M. Fielde. S8vo, illustrated, pp. xi, 286. New York: Macmil- 
lan &Co. $8 

Curina and Her Neighbours: France in Indo-China, Russia and 
China, India and Thibet. With mer By R. 8. Gundry. svo, pp. 
zxiV¥.40s. Loudon: Chipman & $8.10 net. 


Paper ‘ . as 
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dered worse by the common English practice of neglect- 
ing an index; the volume is, moreover, defaced by errors 
and inconsistencies in spelling that are not easily for- 
given in an author who makes some pretensions to Cli- 
nese scholarship. K’anghksi may possibly bea printers’ 
error, but Keying for Kiying is, one suspects, the author's 
fault. And why should Tséngkwofan appear in one line 
and T7s’eng Kwofan in another? And so with many 
proper names. But such blemishes are less important 
than the misleading statements frequently made, which 
arise either from a limited personal experience in China, 
or from the common habit of writers and travelers, who 
apply to a whole country observations that belong only 
to certain sections, In describing Chinese domestic ar- 
chitecture, for instance, Professor Douglas informs us 


“that they practically never build their houses more than 


one story high, forgetful of the cities of South China— 
and notably Canton, where he must often have been— 
that consist largely of two-story wooden buildings. 
Again, when he declares that there is probably not an 
acre of meadow-land in China, he ignores a vast region 
along the northern border, where sheep are raised on 
pastures of wide extent, and where hay is also regularly 
cut. As the account of British intercourse with the un- 
willing Chinese proceeds, the lion lashes his tail with 
growing indignation, until the climax of his fury is 
reached in the growl that “ what poison is to the snake, 
what the elaws are to a cat, what the ink is to the cuttle- 
fish, craft and dissimulation are to the Chinese.” Lan- 
guage of this sort might be forgiven coming from the 
opposition bench of the House of Commons; it is not 
likely to win for the author or for his views the respectful 
consideration of those who are willing to consider the 
Chinese Empire as something more than a happy hunt- 
ing-ground for English merchants and bullies. 

Mr. Smith’s Chinese Characteristics is a work of 
quite different caliber. The author has brought to his 
missionary labors an enthusiasm, directed by exceptional 
intellectual ability, and tempered by a shrewd sense of 
human nature, which has been exercised for the past 
twenty years in a sympathetic study of Chinese life. 
The present volume is a rewritten edition, with numerous 
omissions, of his book published four years ago in 
Shanghai, Its high reputation among foreign residents 
in China is alone a sufficient gage of its excellence, for 
only those who know from experience the intricacies 
of the problem can estimate Mr. Smith’s extraordinary 
success in penetrating some of the secrets of Chinese 
character. The work is a series of really fascinating 
essays on such topics as ‘ Social Typhoons,” “ Contempt 
for Foreigners,” “ Absence of Public Spirit,” “Mutual 
Suspicion,” and others, to the number of thirty, in which 
different traits of the Chinese are frankly and adroitly 
discussed. The reader should, however, be warned of 
one danger here. There is risk of a foreigner’s deriving, 
from frank impressions like these, an exaggerated idea 
of moral and social depravity, precisely as earlier stu- 
dents of Chinese philosophical systems, owing to their 
inability to compare actualities with theories, conceived 
much too exalted estimates of Chinese civilization. The 
blame for such a result must not be laid to the truthful 
author. He speaks, indeed, with knowledge and under- 
standing, but he is helpless to prevent the uninitiated 
reader from drawing inferences that are totally inappro- 
priate. For an instance of this, take the chapter on 
** Absence of Sympathy,” in which hard-heartedness (to 
judge by Christian standards) seems to be a fundamental 
peculiarity. It is, nevertheless, a trait the Chinese have 
in common with all Orientals; and, while the Chinese 
type is less gentle than either the Japanese or the Malay, 
it may be doubted whether the lot of average humanity 
is more unpleasant in China than elsewhere in Asia. 

To criticise Miss Fielde’s Corner of Cathay is only 
to praise a book which, within its limits, closely ap- 
proaches perfection. The volume supplements Mr. 
Smith’s book, the autbor drawing her types and in- 
stances from Southeastern China, gs does the other 
from the North. We get here rather closer to the 
inner life of bourgeois and peasant, as might be ex- 
pected from a kindly and clever woman who has made 
her way into the hearts and homes of the people. 
Chapters on such well-worn subjects as marriage and 
funeral customs, schools, superstitions, and the like, take 
on surprising freshness when treated by this keen inves- 
tigator, and reveal the thoroughness of her study. The 
information contained in these papers is not only curious 
and interesting, but of the highest value as data in soci- 
ology. Their primitive but productive agriculture has 
long been an example to the nations, but how many 
cases of nervous prostration in the West might be saved 
could we learu from the Chinese bow to drew. There 
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fashions never change, we are told, and “the only meas- 
urements necessary for fitting any individual are, for a 
tunic, from the centre of the chest to the wrist, and from 
the neck to the knees. For a pair of trousers or a kirtle, 
simply the length from hip to ankle is taken. The 
wearer may grow thinner or stouter without remodelling 
the garments. This permits one to get costly raiment, 
and then to lay it away and to maintain for many suc- 
ceeding years that peace of mind which accompanies a 
consciousness of being prepared for all social emergen- 
cies. It encourages exquisite weaving and rich embroid- 
ery, because it allows the possessor of beautiful and 
costly robes to leave them as useful heirlooms. Women 
whose fashions in clothing are permanent are morally 
justified in arraying themselves, as do Chinese ladies, in 
works of true and high art.” Three chapters on Chinese 
evolutionary theories, Confucius and Taoism, though 
superficial in the extreme, serve a useful purpose in giv- 
iz @ general idea to many who would not be likely to 
read profounder works on these subjects. Not the least 
attractive feature in this volume is its illustrations repro- 
duced in color, by a process which suggests the peculiar 
finish of pith-paper, from sketches by Swatow artists. 
Mr. Gundry’s China and Her Neighbors consists of a 
dozen or more articles on Asiatic politics, contributed 
during recent years to English periodicals. Theauthor, 
who has served on the civil list in India, ranks among 
those Englishmen whose acquaintance with Eastern 
affairs entitles their opinions to respectful considera- 
tion. A few of these papers have already outlived 
the usefulness to which they might have laid claim 
when they first appeared in print. Others among them 
supply, however, a convenient summary of events in 
Indo-China, Tibet, Korea, and elsewhere in Asia, that 
are as yet too recent to have found their historian. In 
preserving their original form, Mr. Gundry believes that 
these chapters, though confessedly disjointed, will serve 
“to throw into stronger rélief the continuity of purpose 
in the various adventures of the Great Powers, whose 
dealings with China and her tributaries are set forth.” 
Mr. Gundry is far from possessing the broad grasp and 
felicitous literary style of Mr. Curzon, whose book was 
noticed in these columns some weeks ago. But any in- 
formation on these obscure countries is welcome to the 
bewildered student of Oriental politics, and Mr. Gundry’s 
effort to supply a real need is eminently praiseworthy. 
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Talks on Pedagogics : An Outline of the Theory of Concentra- 


tion. By Francis W. Parker. (12mo, pp. xvi, 491. 
York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. $1.50.) 


It may be doubted whether there has been a more po- 
tent factor in influencing our common-school education 
in the last quarter-century than Colonel Francis W. Parker. 
His achievements at Quincy, Massachusetts, and in’ the 
Cook County Normal School at Chicago, need no adver- 
tising among well-informed teachers. In his Talks on 
Pedagogics he brings to us his matured thought, clearly 
and forcibly arranged, and often epigrammatically put. 
Succinctly stated, the book professes to be a general ex- 
position of Herbart’s “Theory of Concentration”’ The 
basis of the book was a series of lectures given at the 
Teachers’ Retreat, Chautauqua Assembly, July, 1891. 
Colonel Parker is not only a trained thinker in the funda- 
mentals of educative processes, but a bold experimenter 
and a magnetic leader. In a manly, no less than in a 
scientific spirit, his Preface says: ‘‘ I am more than will- 
ing to see every principle here enunciated fall to the 
ground under logical and convincing reason... . I sin- 
cerely trust that in publishing this book I shall not in 
any way compromise my attitude toward truth by cling- 
ing to any statement here made, when it is shown to be 
incorrect, or when something better is presented.” It is 
not surprising that a philosophical thinker, as well as 
practical and progressive instructor, like this, should 
have produced a book finely suggestive, and therefore 
valuable to teachers, whether or not they accept his 
principal proposition or thesis. 


- 


New 


Accidents and Emergencies ; What Should, and Should not, be 
Done before the Doctor Comes. By Thomas Blackstone, 
M.D. (12mo, pp. 122. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 50 
cents.) 


In noticing Dr. Blackstone’s Book, two things strike 
the reviewer. First, that its title is an exact copy of 
that of another book on the same subject which has been 
published in successive editions for a number of years; 
and, second, that it seems to be very largely modeled 
upon this book. This seeming imitatica goes so far as 
to cover the subjects discussed and the general manner 
of discussing them, and includes the use of illustrations 
apparently copied from the original Accidents and 
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Emergencies. The author’s acquaintance } 


with this original is further manifested by 
the fact that he quotes its author more 
than once; anda little carelessness is ex- 
hibited in locating him in New York in- 
stead of Philadelphia. The book referred 
to was written by Dr. Charles W. Dulles, 
and is published by P. Blakiston, Son, & 
Co., Philadelphia. The fourth and most 
recent edition appeared in 1892. Some 
work of this sort should be in every 
house, and Dr. Dulles’s Accidents and 
Emergencies, or, as the title now appears 
on the cover, What to do First in Emer- 
gencies, contains all the good points, 
with none of the drawbacks, of the work 


by Dr: Blackstone. 


Sonnets and Lyrics. B aaa Trask. \ ws 
12mo, pp. 103. New York’: Anson D. F 
Randolph & Co. ‘$1,) 


It should be no surprise to Mrs. Trask’s 
acquaintances that her fine literary sense, 
as well as her thought power, has within 
a comparatively short span of months found 
a large public recognition. Two or three 
years ago, her Under King Constantine 
was called for in a public edition after first 
appearing as. privately printed. Since 
then her name has become well known 
among the magazines. This new volume, 
Sonnets and Lyrics, will add to the author’s 


reputation. Her vivacious verse, born of | scriptions in a system of writing com- 


original impulses, is no less tender in feel- 
ing than virile in thought. Her purpose 
is always high. She sings oftenest, per- 
haps, of sorrow and of love,—wedding the 
two motives as so frequently they are found 
in life. Mrs. Trask masters her verse, and 


does not betray the common weakness of | —the other being the Cypriotic proper— 


poetasters who are obliged to resort to 
“ licenses” or lapse into inanity in order to 


avoid seeming to -be mastered by the dif- . 


seult demands of form.:._Her lyrics seldem 
suffer, aa lyvics so often do, from niére dila- 
tion.: Courage, hope, trust, action, are fre- 
quent motives, vigorously evidenced in 
graceful turns of phrase. The little vol- 
ume is a tasteful piece of book-making. 
ou 
Illustrations from the Sermons of Alexander 
McLaren, D.D. Edited and selected by 
James Henr Martyn. (12mo, pp. xx, 196. 


London: Alexander & Shepheard. "New 
York : Meousillen & Co. $1.25.) 


It must have been a pleasant task to 
select and edit a volume of illustrations 
from Dr. McLaren’s sermons. Readers 
of The Sunday School Times, and others 
who are familiar with Dr. McLaren’s 
writings, will welcome this new collection. 
Those to whom Dr. McLaren’s sermons 
are new will find in this book a stimulus to 
further reading of his works. As Mr. Mar- 
tyn says in the Preface, the illustrations are 
each “‘a gem which caa be severed from 
the context without losing any of its bril- 
liancy.” The books of sermons which 
have been drawn upon are The Holy of 
Holies, The Unchanging Christ, The God 
of the Amen, The Wearied Christ, and 
Paul’s Prayers. 


A Practical Commentary on Holy Scripture: 
For the Use of Catechists and Teachers. By 
Frederick Justus Knecht, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Arch-diocese o Freiburg. 
Translated from the tenth German edition. 
(2-vols. Small 8vo, illustrated, pp. xxviii, 
438 ; viii, 544. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.75.) 


Bishop Knecht’s work, which is strongly 
endorsed by Cardinal Vaughan, is worthy 
of note as being an indication of the grow- 
ing interest felt by Roman Catholics in 
the more prevalent study of the Bible. 
It is a résumé of biblical history, with 
comments on selected passages, for the use 
of those who are teaching catechetical 
classes, To a Protestant, the book has an 


interest as indicating the Roman Catholic | agers sent Professor Harris to the East, 
way of looking at the Scriptures. This | and in 1889, while on this “ Haverford 
Practical Commentary is well suited to its | Expedition,” he found the lost Apology of 
special purpose, as might be inferred from | Aristides. His description, to Mrs. Lewis, 
its wide circulation in German. 
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Literary Notes and News 


From a copy of the ac- 
tual first edition of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, Dr. John Brown, author of John 
Bunyan and His Times, has edited a fac- 
simile reproduction of the first edition of 
this famous work. The book, a small 
16mo, bound in pale brown linen, is pub- 
lished by Henry Altemus, Philadelphia, 
and costs $1.25. The paper, Dr. Brown 
says, is a close imitation of that of the 
original of 1678, while the type has been 
east from molds made in 1720, which were 
taken from the Dutch type used for the 
original. A comparison of this facsimile 
with the ordinary modern edition reveals 
many variations and peculiar features, 
quaint expressions, and curious spellings, 
which will be new to those who are un- 
familiar with the book as Bunyan first 
gave it to the world. 


‘Bunyan’s 
Pirst Edition 


SB 


An English traveler, 
Evans, has recently 
published an account of his finds in Crete 
that may shed new light on the Crethi 
problem of the Old Testament. He found 
on the island of Crete, a few months ago, 
a pumber of stones with hieroglyphic in- 


The Crethi 


posed apparently of twenty-four syllabic 
signs, The majority of these are practi- 
cally the same as those of the Greeks on 
Cyprus, and were used by them to a com- 
paratively late date. It seems, then, that 
there were two primitive systems of writing 


which had been in use in the second pre- 
Christian millenium, before the introduc- 
tion of the phonetic alphabet, This pic- 
ture-writing system seems to. have. been 
used. :by. the oldest inhabitants of the 
island, .the Eteocretans, whom Evans 
identifies with the Phenicians, called 
Crethi in the Scriptures, and there con- 
sidered as inhabitants of some islands in 
the Mediterranean. On the Egyptian 
monuments they are pictured as bringing 
tribute to the king of Egypt, the vessels 
they carry being identical in form with 
those found in Eastern and Central Crete. 
Other data also point to this identification. 


oOo 


Haverford College is 
‘enjoying a course of lec- 
tures from its former 
professor, J. Rende] Harris, now of Cam- 
bridge University. The course as an- 
nounced is upon “ The Influence of Homer 
upon the Early Christian Church,” “ The 
New Syriac Gospels from Mt. Sinai,” 
“ Methods of Research in Eastern Li- 
braries,” “ Paleographical Studies with 
Especial Reference to Greek Manuscripts,” 
and “Some Recently Recovered Early 
Christian Documents.” The lectures will 
be published in due season. A remark of 
Professor Harris’s in his first lecture is 
worthy of note,—that the author of the 
Apocalypse had evidently read Homer. 
In a subsequent lecture, Professor Harris 
spoke of there being seven hundred vol- 
umes of patristic and other Christian -lit- 
erature in Arabic at Mt. Sinai, anda hun- 
dred volumes in Iberian. ‘ We may yet,” 
said he, “find Papias, or some other 
writer of the first and second centuries, 
and see reams and tonsof modern criticism 
winnowed into dust.” He dwelt on the 
fact that the discovery, by Mrs. Lewis, of 
the old Syriac Gospels, was indirectly the 
doing of Haverford College. The liber- 
ality of the president and board of man- 


Rendel Harris at 
Haverford 





thusiasm, and induced her to take the 
necessary lessons from him, and then to 
go herself to Mt. Sinai, “They call youa 
‘fresh-water’ college over here,” said he; 
“but I want you to feel that it is not 
necessary to be a great ‘salt-water’ college 
to be a success!” 


> BUSINESS . 
EPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1,000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such 





contracts with other advertisers, nor with the 
advertising, pages. All advertising, however, 


conditioned : on an appearance upon the last 


scription, see fourteenth page. 


Troches.” Have them always ready, 


@ position in the paper, regularly, as he may 
choose, so far as it will not conflict with earlier 


Publishers’ idea of the general make-up of the 


page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. For Terms of Sub- 


Irritation of the throat and hoarseness are 
immediately relieved by “ Brown’s Bronchial 
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CARMINA FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


Lew Editor of Care 

we Jase Marte Bed g nee Oy Herbert B. Tur- 

ner, of Hampton ( (Va.) Institute. 

293 hymns, with tunes. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

For examination, 35 cts. pe copy. For introduction, 
$35 per bh 


Bright and attractive is hymns, tunes, binding, 
— d type and fully up to date in every particular. 
} to secure a copy. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
56 East 10th St. (near Broadway), N. Y- 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 
No. 2 


By 8an , McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. 
Containing “ihe latest anthems, quartets, du 
sacred songs, and choruses, by the authors. 
Will be issued February 25. eal 

Pri covers, 86 cts, per copy, postpaid; 
83.60 ‘per dozen; board covers, $4.80 per gozen j 
cloth, 00 per dozen, by express, not prepal > 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 

768. 9th St., N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A New Song Book for Primary Department. 
DEW DROPS 


E. E, Hewits Jno. p. B. Sweney W.J. Kirk ick. 
a be in, the pene 8 ~ 1 ae ! v ers. 
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Sunday- School Musical Quarterly 
Easter eae: now ready. charmin cone 


cents for ~~ hy or 8 cents 
ples of 1895 roy 1894 Easter numbers ; $3.50 per o 











RBANK & ROLISON 
Pal ih Avenue, Clicago, Ti. 
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940 W. Madison st. Chicago, 
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THE JO oqrs co., 
Ciucinned How ork—Chicago. 


“Golden Grain, No.1,” as a successful Sab- 
bath-school song book leads all others. It is not 














made up of ol songs — c.3 books. Over 80 
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CO PTE r @ copy, 20 cents. 
RLY, Au Ruther ont Publisinec, Chicago, Til. 





The Chicago Interior Decora 
productions in Ceramic Mosa’ 
being erected in Chicago. Send for catalog. 


ting Co., 149 
and 150 Michigan Avense, are supp ing some choice 
r floors, walls, 
and ceilings ¥ several of oy ‘fine resspenets now 











“TEACHING © TEACHERS 








Mr. GLapstTone’s famous 
book, “ THE IMPREGNABLE Rock 
or Hory Scripture,” naturally 
has met with a very large de- 
mand; but just as the last°of 
the original editions was about 
exhausted, Mr. GLADsTONE noti- 
fied the publishers that he had 
made some revisions of the 
original text, and the publishers, 
on receipt of the new matter, 
issued a new and revised edi- 
tion. 

The changes consisted mainly 
of additions, and ‘have their 
value as such. Otherwise, the 
two issues. serve the same pur- 
pose. 

When the new edition ap- 
peared, a few copies of the 
original edition remained un- 
sold. These may now be had 
of the publishers at 50 cents 
per copy,—one-Ralf the original 
price——so long as they last. 
Not more than two copies will 
be sold'to any one buyer. Any 
money that may reach us too 
late to secure a copy, or two 
copies, of the beok, will be at 
once returned to the sender. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
Publishers, 
1031 Walnut. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
achool workers. It is to-day the been 
hand-book on Sunday-school teachii 


“Every fecher in a will feel 
his work widen 


call ld be 
Va kak ih eee 
Christian Union. 

A book of 390 bound in cloth, size 7 
x5% inches. rice, $1.00. For sale a - 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 














‘*GENUINE OXFORD’’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Mapa, 
and IlUustrations 
The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine« 
Century. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
goon” PSs - from $1.50 to 
$20.00. Catalog. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St..N.¥. 


OXFORD MAPS 


By Professor H. S. Osborn, LL. D. 


Palestine, Egypt and Sinai, St. Paul’s Travels, and 
pt | Asia. The four maps cover all biblical 
eography, and contain an amount of information of 
rest id totheteacher. Bishop Vincent epee of the 
Palestine map, “It isa magnificent affair.” For par- 
ticulars, commendations, etc., address 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 
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} THE WESTIIINSTER LESS! } 


For the youngest scholars. 
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Same asa Press. No Press Required. 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 
opinions. They also make perfect ect copies, as very 
ALY ‘in BUSI le know. PeStationers sell them. 

LL, M’f'r, 106 8. 4th St., Phila. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
See our approved list. Over 500 vol- 
umes. Send som gee address. 
ee a GH OGLOM Co., 

Nassau hey N. Y. 








Kindergarten Sewing Cards 
For the International 8. 8. sesame, prepared by Mrs. 


Witpur F. Crafts, Price Tr quarter ; per set, 
30c. per year. Ward @ Drummond 711 way N.Y. 











papers for 1805, we wish, if possible, to raise 
higher plane. In order to secure a high class 





of his experience; aroused ‘that lady’s en- 


ulars and samples on application 


MSS. WANTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 


In addition to the attractive feature of Color Printing, adopted for our four weekly 8. 8. 


their already superior literary standard to a still 
of articles suited to each, we offer 82,000.00 in 


56 prizes of from $200.00 to $20.00 each. All other desirable articles seft us will be 
accepted and paid for at our regular rates. Six classes of MSS. wanted. Writers may compete 
in any one or more classes. Write immediately for particulars, which give awards, terms of call, 
classification and general instructions. Earnest, educated Christians, especially such as are 
actively engaged in work with children and young people, are invited to correspond Address, 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., Prize Manuscript Dept, 36 Washington St., Chicago. 


ee” We are offering Sunday-schools our papers on trial free tor Grset quarter of 1896. Partie 
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Philadelphia, February 2, 1895. 
Entered at the he Postoffice at Pt at Philadelphia as 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circulation 
will be omitted. At this season of the year, when so 
many subscriptions expire, it is impossible to state 
accurately, at the time of going to press, whet num- 
ber of eopies will be Fequ ired, 








Terms of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMI TIMES is ofor uew weekly 
at the following rates, for = ° 4 or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postag 

ONE COPY, OME YOAF,......0000cceecscccersceccscessesoosses $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
fone. me &® year, or $4.00 for five years, fall payment 
2 ce, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 


will supplied with as mony oes copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club 
‘or any muimber of copies (more than one) mailed 
a indiy ual addresses, $1.00 each. 
one address, 
ressed 


For five or me ¥ copies ina package to 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is add 


to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
a on the separate 


papers. 
hgpepers for a club may be ordered sent 
toi ual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly 
e to one address, at fifty cents each, when 


rtly 
ina 
2 80 


‘The papers for a om should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
— = wt their mail matter from one post-office, and 

the same school get theirs from another, 
tee, rs will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
Sele Targe 


age ciubs at fifty cents per cory. to the extent 
rge packages may divided into smaller 

packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 
FREE COPIES. One free copy, , additional, will be 
allowed for bh ten copies ‘pe for in aclub of either 


ce “wer. ‘The free copies fo 4 ie age ¢ clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


pack 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

the portionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schouis that are open during only a portion of the 
ow . iy by be at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
— is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
» year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package cinbs do not 
nave this privilege, but can bave a copy transferred 
m a kage to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months torun. When 
it bas but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
” ar. -five cents to the end of the subscription. f 
—- club og ey! intends to change bisor her 
‘or a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a8 lony as desired, at the rate of three cents 


per week 
ibscribers asking to have the direction of a pa 
ged should be careful to name, not only the p ad 
to which ov wish it sent, but also t 
pL phd it on resses should include 
sta 


on “club Dobeaription is renewed by 


in the one who sent ene 
in will oblige the lisher a7 a t 
Sour cet for takes the place of the one 
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ithe paver for, unless | request, They 
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Ae »4 copies of ar one issue of the 
able ail’ the teachers ofa mee to 
sent free, upon application. 


n a All add 


some other 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


ont School Times will be sent to any of the 
in the Universal Postal Union at 
the iioeine rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings, 
Two of more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pave pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
t = singly to the individual addresses, or in 
to one address, whichever may be preferred 
thet subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stonghto: 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive early 
or half-yearly subscriptions at at the ahove anes, the 
paper PA be mailed from Philadelphia to the 


J onw D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 








Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. ‘For 
sale by all Grocers. 


a Co., 
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Does economy bore you? 


It ought not to, always. Take the matter 
of washing with Pearline, for instance. 
That is a pleasant economy. There’s your 
work made light and short for you; and 
while your doing it, in this easy, pleas- 
ant way, you can be thinking of the 
actual money that you’re saving by 
not rubbing things to ruin, as in the 

old way. 
That ought to be pleasant to 


think 


of, whether you’re doing the 


work yourself, or having it done. 


Millions 


Send 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous 


use Pearline. 


will tell you “‘ this is as good as” 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


it Baclk ‘too and if y nda sends yw + tates fe ples me of Pen, 
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with pale or sallow complexions 
will find quick relief in Scott's 
Emulsion. All of -the stages of 
Emaciation, and a general decline 
of health, are relieved. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


takes away the pale, haggard look 
that comes with General Debility. 
It enriches the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, creates healthy flesh, 
and brings back strength and 
vitality. For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 


Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, 
and Wasting Diseases of Children. 


Send for our pamphlet. “Mailed FREE. 
Scott & Bowne,N.Y, All druggists. S0c.and $l, 





Don’t Cut Them! 


It'’sdangerous—if you havea corn, 
take it out by the roots. Trimming 
@ tree makes it grow; same way 
with corns. A-Corm Salve re- 
moves the toe corn every time. 
Price, 15 cents, GLANT CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 





‘THE OTOPHONE 
Makes the Deaf Hear. 


A new device to aid the deaf. 
Constructed on strictly scien- 
= inciples. Send for de- 
ivecircular. Intelligent 
pe om wanted. 
E.B.MEYROWITZ, Optician 
High ~~ y e, Ear, Nose, 
ard nstruments. 


104 E. 234 34 St., New York. 





‘WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


_£% On this Continent, have received 


Foe” HIGHEST AWARDS 
Ay, from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and Ameri¢a. 


Unlike the 2 Dutch Proces Process, no Alka- 
Chemicals = wri are 


Cocos & 
than one cent 


Their delicious BREAKFAST © 
pure and soluble, and costs 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
LADIES!!! 


HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets ? 


Are the old dishes chipped and 
eened, and eneulted 38. to petting 


® spot We 
will replent itfree, Why 
drink sae teas and coffees and — arene health when 
you can get the best at cargepri ? Premiums 
rall. Dinner, Tea, a Toilet Se Sets, Banquet and 
Hanging Lamps. Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, Cook 
Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Ladies’ 
Waterproofs, Cups and Saucers, Plates, Knives and 
Forks. Sipe Goblets, ere to club mts. 
GOOD INCOMES made y getting orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees. Baking Powder, and Spices. 
Work for al! ‘Special discounts. 3 1-2 Ibs. 
fine teas. by mail or express, for Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, 
Coffees, paxinges Powder. and Spices. BEAUTIFUL 
PANELS (s 14x18 inches) FREE to all 
patrons, For new terms and premium list, address 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. Y. 
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cnuuRrcH FURNISHINGS. 








The Criterion and 


Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS, oil, lime, or electric light 


WONDERFUL MONEY EARNERS 


and other objects. 


for foreign and 
home missions 


Views for illustrating lessons, locturensarmons ond LT ato. 


eral entertainmentsat home or in public. Send for catalog. J. B. 
16 Beekman St., New Y ork; 530 Bromfield St., Boston; 189 La Salle St., Chicago; 1140 Market St., San Fran 





Church, Lodge, | 
Parlor, 
Pews, 


and 
Opera Chairs. 
. C. SMALL 


4Co., 
% Bro mfieid St., 
Boston. Mass. 


~ PULPIT FURNITURE. 


A. B. &E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


ea HALL, and LODGE 


ae eatuss. PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
fs Gg te eer to BaxTER C. Swan, 
Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Bell med 
Chureh Bells balls & Chim imes, 


Sass et apa 














STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To CHAS BESELERmarer2l8 CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


LP. PRINK. S31 Speariue Ne Renter w U.S.A, 


BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


to Silk dr merino. C. E.&E.L.a 
wpe Wavivea. religious book houses as a 


Cc. A. HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


"| Stamped Steel Ceilings — 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 
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{From “ Sonnets and Lyrics” by Katrina Trask.]} 
FOOLISH soul! why should you now 
assail 


Your long-time creed, because weak 
mortals fail ? 
If you have sought a just and ighisons man, 
Puifilling well the Infinite’s great p 
And, searching earnestly, have failed to see one, 
Despair not,—vindicate your creed and be one. 


C43 
Getting into Sympathy 
[From To the Work,” by D. L. Moody.) 


O you want to know how you can 
reach the masses? Go to their 
homes and enter into sympathy with 
them; tell them you have come to do 
them ‘good, and let them see that you have 
a heart to feel for them. When they find 
out that you really love them, all those 
things that are in their hearts against God 
and against Christianity will be swept out 
of the way. Atheists may tell them that 
you only want to get their money, and 
that you do not really care for their happi- 
ness. We have to contradict that lie by 
our lives, and segd it back to the pit 
where it came from. 

We are not guing to do it unless we go 
personally to them and prove that we 
really love them. There are hundreds 
and thousands of families that could easily 
be reached if we had thousands of Chris- 
tians going to them and entering into 
sympathy with their sorrows. That is 
what they want. This poor world is 
groaning and sighing for sympathy— 
human symipathy. I am quite sure it was 
that in Christ’s life which touched the 
hearts of the common people. He made 
himself one with them. He who was rich 
for our sakes became poor. He was born 
in the manger so that he might put him- 
self on a level with the lowest of the low, 

I think that in this matter he teaches 
his. disciples a jesson. He wants us to 
convince the world that he is their friend. 
They do not believe it. If once the world 
were to grasp this thought, that Jesus 
Christ is the friend of the sinner, they 
would soon flock to him. Iam sure that 
ninety-nine in every hundred of those out 
of Christ ‘think that, instead of loving 
them, God hates them. ... The Scripture 
plainly teaches that though Christ hates 
sin he loves the sinner. This story of the 
good Samaritan is given to teach us this 
lesson. Let us publish abroad the good 
news that Christ loves sinners, and cxme 
into the world that he might savethem.... 

During the War a little boy, Frankie 
Bragg, was placed in one of the hospitals, 
He said it was so hard to be there, away 
from all those who loved him. The nurse 
who was attending him bent down and 
kissed him, and said she loved him, “ Do 
you love me?” hesaid. “ Kiss me again; 
that was like my sister’s kiss.” The nurse 
kissed him again, and he said, with a 
smile: “It is not hard for me to die now, 
when I know that some one loves me.” 
If we had more of this sympathy for the 
lost and the sorrowing, the world would 
soon feel our influence. ... 

In our great cities, are there not hun- 
dreds and thousands who are in some need 
of human sympathy? That will speak to 
their hearts a good deal louder than elo- 
quent sermons. Many will not be moved 
by eloquent sermons who would yield to 
tenderness and gentleness and sympathy. 

Said the great Dr. Chalmers: ‘ The 
little that I have seen in the world, and 
know of the history of mankind, teaches 
me to look upon their errors in sorrow, 
not in anger. When I take the one poor 
heart that has sinned and suffered, and 
represent to myself the struggles and 
temptations it has passed through; the 
brief pulsation of joy; the tears of regret ; 
the feebleness of purpose ; the scorn of the 
world that has little charity ; the desola- 
tion of the soul’s sanctuary, and threaten- 
ing voices within ; health gone, happiness 
gone,—I would fain leave the erring soul 
of my fellow-man with Him from whose 
hands it came.” 

Some of you may say, “ How am I to 
get into sympathy with, thogé who are in 
sorrow?” That is a very .niportant ques- 
tion. Many people go to work for God, 
but they seem to do it in such a pro- 
fessional way. I will tell you how you 
can be brought into sympathy. I have 
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_ found this rule to be of great help to me. 


Put yourself in the place of the sorrowing 
and afflicted ones with whom you want to 
sympathize, te do that, you will 
soon gain their affections, and be able to 
help them. 
taught me a lesson a few years ago 
that I shall never forget. I was superin- 
tendent of a Sunday-school in Chicago 
with over fifteen hundred scholars. Inthe 
months of July and August many deaths 
took place among the children, and, as 
most of the ministers were out of the city, 
I had to attend a great many funerals. 
Sometimes I had to be at four or five in 
one day. Iwasso accustomed to it that 
1 got to do it almost mechanically. I 
could see the mother take her last look at 
the child, and see the coffin-lid closed, 
without being moved by it. 
One day, when I came home, my wife 


_ told me that one of the Sunday-school 


children had been drowned, and the mother 
wanted toseeme. I took my littlé daugh- 
ter with me, and we went.to the house, I 
found the father in oné corner of the 
room, drunk. The mother told me that 
she took in woking in order to get a liv- 
ing for herself and her children, as her 
husband drank up all his wages. Little 
Adelaide used to go to the river and 
gather the floating wood for the fire. 
That day she had gone as usual ; she saw 
a piece of wood out a little way from the 
bank; in stretching out to reach it, she 
slipped, and fell into the water, and was 
drowned, The mother told me her sad 
story,—how she had no money to buy the 
shroud and the coffin, and she wanted me 
to hélp her. I took out my note-book, 
and put down her name and address, and 
took the measure of the coffin, in order to 
send it to the undertakers. 

The poor mother was much distressed, 
but it did nof seem to move me. I told 
her I would be at the funeral, and then I 
left. As my little girl walked by my side, 
she said to me: “ Papa, suppose we were 
very poor, and mama had to wash for a 
living, and I had to go to the river to get 
sticks to make a fire, if I were to fall into 
the water and get drowned, would you feel 
bad?” “Feel bad! Why, my child, I 
do not know what I should do, You are 
my only daughter, and if you were takén 
from me, I think it would break my heart.” 
And I took her to my m and kissed 
her. “Then did you feel bad for that 
mother?” How that question cut me to 
the heart! 

I went back to the house, and took out 
my Bible, and read to the mother the four- 
teenth chapter of John. Then I prayed 
with her, and endeavored to comfort her. 
When the day for the funeral arrived I 
attended it. I had not been to the ceme- 
tery for a good many years; I had thought 
my time was too precious, as it was some 
miles away. I found the father was still 
drunk. I had got a lot in the strangers’ 
field for little Adelaide. As we were lay- 
ing the coffin in the grave another funeral 
procession came up, and the corpse was 
going to be laid near by. Adelaide’s 
mother said, as we were covering up the 
coffin: “ Mr. Moody, it is very hard to lay 
her away among strangers. I have been 
moving about a good deal, and have lived 
among strangers, and: I have never hada 
burying-lot. It is very hard to place my 
firstborn among strangers.” I said to my- 
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what the clerk says—see for yourself. 
For sale by all dry goods dealers. 


Samples and booklet on ‘‘ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,” for 2c stamp. 
The S.H. & M.Co., 131 Spring St., N. Y. 
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self that it would be pretty hard to have 
to bury my child in the strangers’ field. .I 
had got into full sympathy with the poor 
mother by this time. ° 

Next Sabbath I told the children in the 
Sunday-school what had taken place. I 
suggested that we should buy a Sunday- 
school lot, and when any of the children 
attending the school died, they would not 
be laid in the strangers’ field, but would 
be put in our.own lot. Before we could 
get the title made out, a mother came and 
wanted to know if her little girl who had 
just died could be buried in the Jot. I 
told her I would give permission. I went 
to the funeral, and, as we were lowering 
the little coffin, I asked what was the 
name. She said itwas Emma, That was 
the name of my own little girl, and I could 
not help but weep as I thought of how I 
should feel if it were myown Emma. Do 
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you tell me I could not sympathize with 
that bereaved mother? Very soon after- 
ward another mother came and wished to 
have her dead child buriedin our lot. She 
told me his name was Willie. At that 
time that was the mame of my only boy, 
and I thought how it would be with me if 
it were my Willie who was'dead. So the 
first children buried there bore the names 
of my two children, I tried to put myself 
in the places of these sorrowing mothers, 
and then it was easy for me to sympathize 
with them in their grief, and point them 
to Him who “shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” ... 

Dear friends, if you would get into full 
sympathy with others, put yourself in their 
places. May God fill our hearts with the 
spirit of the good Samaritan, so that we 
may be filled with tenderness and love 
and compassion | 
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it is impossible to ascertain the quality 
of a plaster’ by a casual examination 
should be a sufficient reason for buying a 
plaster with a reputation. 

There is no plaster that has been 
before the public so long; none that 
stands or ever stood so high; none so 
well guaranteed, none whose guar- 
antee is so substantial and so liber- 
ally interpreted; none so safe to buy 
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Porous Plaster 


“It is an effective relief for all kinds of 
1) lameness, rheumatism, sprains, stiffness 

of the joints or limbs, and congestion in the throat or chest. 

Avold imitations claimed to be “ Just as good as Aticocn’s.” Get the genuine. 


ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


Tiave no equal as a relief 
for corns and bunions, 
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SAPOLIO. 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United 
Btatos thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 


Ite'uso saves many weary hours of toil in house- 
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At Odd Moments, 


when the Bible or lesson paper is not within reach, itis 
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Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
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grow and bloom indoors or out, in pot 
or garden—they are on their own roots, 
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magazine, Success with Flowers. 
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